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Beggars Can’t be Choosers 


W itu the murder of Patrice Lumumba, 
the Congo takes an important, perhaps 
decisive, step towards full-scale civil war. 
Civil war, too, on the Spanish pattern, 
with the great powers involved. The 
nightmare which has for so long haunted 
the State Department and the Foreign 
Office has at last become real: the Rus- 
sians — and the Cold War — have arrived 
together in the heart of black Africa. 

How has this disaster come about? For 
many weeks it has been clear that no 
political settlement could be achieved in 
the Congo unless Lumumba were free to 
take part on equal terms with his rivals, 
and unless the private armies, whose 
existence denies a political settlement, 
could be disarmed. These two conditions 
amounted to much the same thing. 
Lumumba was in jail because the armies 
of his tribal enemies were strong enough 
to hold him; and their strength existed 
because the UN was not strong enough 
to disarm them and force his release. The 
UN force, in fact, has never had a chance 
since Lumumba himself demanded its 
withdrawal, and simultaneously the 
Eisenhower regime in its fading twilight 
decided to give Mobutu the money to 
buy the mutinous, unpaid Force Publique 
as his private army. 

The direct consequences of these ill- 
starred actions were two. First, the Rus- 
sians were provided by Lumumba with 
the excuse they needed to split the United 
Nations and block decision-making in the 
Security Council. Secondly, the forces 
inside the Congo which basically repre- 
sent tribalism and colonialism, and which 
are politically on the wane, were provided 
with the military power to stop the poli- 
tical clock. The indirect consequence 
was a chain of events which has led to 
the murder of Lumumba, to the wide- 
spread belief throughout Africa that the 
western powers and even the UN itself 
were responsible for his death, and to the 
Russian offer to equip his followers for 


war against the American-backed 
Mobutu and the  Belgian-backed 
Tshombe. 


In this explosive situation the object 
must still be to disarm the Congolese 
bands. Can it any longer be done? Can 








the UN at last assert enough authority 
to avert civil war? There is only one 
chance, and that a slim one. The UN 
force must be made strong enough to im- 
pose its will; and at the same time the 
Secretary General must secure a mandate 
permitting direct intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of the Congo. At first sight, 
the Russians’ venomous outburst against 
Mr Hammarskjold and the western 
powers may seem to preclude any hope 
of a new mandate to impose a settlement 
on the Congo. Yet the Russians them- 
selves, on the eve of a new attempt to 
negotiate with the Americans, may be 
reluctant to carry ‘peaceful competition’ 
to the point where it could erupt into hot 
war. They will certainly use every threat 
to prevent the western powers manipu- 
lating the UN to impose a western solu- 
tion on the Congo. It is not certain that 
even now they would refuse to join in 
imposing a strictly Congolese solution. 

But the crux of any UN-imposed solu- 
tion is the availability of troops. The 
existing stage army is incapable of dis- 
arming even Mobutu, let alone the 
French and Belgian paratroops serving 
Tshombe. Where then are the extra men 
and equipment to come from? An Anglo- 
American army would never be accept- 
able to the Africans. From India? The 
men and material are probably available, 
but Mr Nehru will not authorise their 
use at least until there is a new and dif- 
ferent mandate. The one chance seems to 
be an integrated force including Afri- 
cans, Indians, Americans and Europeans 
from both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
under the command not of the Secretary 
General, but of a militarily qualified and 
politically uncommitted Supreme Com- 
mander. Perhaps a senior officer of the 
Indian Army. 

A bad solution? Possibly. But beggars ~ 
can’t be choosers. The western powers, 
by varying sins of omission and commis- 
sion, have allowed the Congo to drift 
into a situation in which there is no 
choice between inviting Russian collab- 
oration and a bloody civil war, in which 
behind the tribal contestants the great 
powers would be fighting the first batile 
in the armed struggle for Africa. 


: + 
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Westminster 
Tories in Travail 


J. P. W. MALLALIEU writes: Before the 
Labour Party has had time to draw breath 
for further shouting over the new Health 
Service charges, that blandly ruthless practi- 
tioner of Toryism, Mr Henry Brooke, has 
laid down his new housing proposals. Here 
is the duellist, insolently flicking his oppon- 
ent’s face with a glove. Nothing could be 
better calculated to infuriate Labour. 

Yet, this week, Brooke’s latest move seems 
important, not so much for its effect on 
Labour, but as a further sign of the struggle 
which is now taking place inside the Con- 
servative Party. Scenes of violent emotion in 
the House of Commons during the last ten 
days have captured the headlines; but the 
icily polite manoeuvrings for the party car- 
ried on off stage between ‘high’ Tories, as 
represented by, say, Mr Enoch Powell and 
Mr Brooke, and the ‘low’ Conservatives, as 
represented by, say, Mr R. A. Butler and Mr 
lain Macleod, have been far more important. 
Brooke’s new proposals are a small part of 
these manoeuvrings. This week’s events have 
uncovered a major part—the coolly deliber- 
ate attempt of about 100 Conservative MPs 
to get rid of the Colonial Secretary. 

Ever since the Prime Minister’s ‘wind of 
change’ speech in South Africa, Conservatives 
have been worried about the trend of the 
government’s African policies. Men and 
women who had shouted ‘Scuttle’ whenever 
the Labour government led a colony towards 
or into independence were doubly dismayed 
when they found that their own government 
was inclined to do the same. Mutterings were 
muted during the Macmillan honeymoon; but 
with the passing of time — and with the spec- 
tacle of the Congo before them — many MPs 
even of the Centre, who normally would 
rather fry than join a revolt, are lining up 
with the independents and the wild men of 
the Right; and they are concentrating on the 
Northern Rhodesian constitution. 

Some, a very few, are imperial sentimen- 
talists, who still like to see large chunks of 
the map painted red. Some sincerely believe 
that the wind of change is blowing too fast 
for the good of the countries concerned. They 
still believe that in Africa the choice is 
between Pax Britannica and Congolese chaos. 
But a majority, I suspect, are moving under 
more personal pressures. Many of them have 
friends and relatives who settled in Kenya or 
Southern Rhodesia before the war or, as 
refugees from the Labour government, after 
it. Why then, if it is the white settlers in Kenya 
and Southern Rhodesia. they are; worried 
about, are they making a stand on Northern 
Rhodesia? The huge British investment in 
the copper belt? Not a bit of it. They believe 
that Macleod is prepared to accept a black 
majority in the Northern Rhodesian legisla- 
ture and that, if that pass is sold, it will be all 
up with British settlement everywhere in 
Africa. 

The Prime Minister could be in trouble if he 
wholly misjudged the mood of his party's 
Centre. Yet he does not want to throw away 
either a really competent minister or liberal 
electoral support. So he waits and sees. He 
continues to back Macleod in the Cabinet 
and tells him to put his proposals to the 
conference now sitting in London. If he can 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


really induce both blacks and whites to com- 
promise to the extent of accepting them, then 
the steam will be taken out of the revolt. But 
supposing Macleod fails to get agreement? 
Mr Macmillan allows himself to be overheard 
saying that no minister, not even Macleod, is 
irreplaceable. 

That gives the nod to the rebels. Within a 
few days they have a motion down on the 
Order Paper recalling Macleod to the very 
narrow franchise proposals contained in the 
White Paper of 1958, 100 or more signatures 
go down on it, Lords Salisbury and Coleraine 
write firm letters to The Times and the heat 
is on. Macleod’s chances of success, though 
not obliterated, are thereby diminished; but 
the Prime Minister is all right, Jack. 

Or is he? My guess is that this is only the 
first shot in what could be a full-scale revolt. 
The immediate issue is continued white 
supremacy, and the occasion Northern Rhode- 
sia. If, however, the rebels succeed in bring- 
ing down Mgcleod, they will turn to other 
ministers and'other issues — taxation, flogging, 
hanging. These next few weeks are critical 
ones for the Prime Minister. I wish that they 
were not also critical for Africa. 


Northern Rhodesia 


The Plan that Never Was 


Our Commonwealth Correspondent writes: 
The reception of Mr Macleod’s subtle scheme 
for a Northern Rhodesian Constitution has 
been conditioned by the government’s appeas- 
ing tactics towards Sir Roy Welensky. It is 
worth setting out the chronology of the nego- 
tiations in order to explain the African temper 
today. After six weeks’ adjournment the con- 
stitutional conference resumed on 30 January 
to consider British government proposals. 
It was expected that the business would last 
about a week. But when the conference re- 
assembled Welensky’s United Federal Party 
delegates and the Dominion Party were still 
in Rhodesia, boycotting the negotiations. 
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Moreover Federal emissaries had arrived in 
London with the express purpose of black- 
mailing the British government into changing 
its policy towards a federal territory which is 
still under British jurisdiction. Instead of 
tabling his specific proposals, therefore, Mr 
Macleod simply let it be known to the dele- 
gates that he contemplated either an equal 
number of seats for the 75,000 Europeans and 
two million Africans, or a bare African 
majority — the balance held by officials. This 
was obviously both a bargaining and a stalling 
position while Mr Sandys saw what he could 
do in Southern Rhodesia, the government 
tested the quality of Welensky’s bluff, and re- 
ports were made on the state of Northern 
Rhodesian security against either white or 
black revolt. 

So, as a result of the white boycott and 
Welensky’s threats, the African and white 
liberal delegates have been kept hanging about 
in London for three weeks. Now they have 
been told that only the vague outline of the 
British plan is to be revealed to them in Lon- 
don, the details to be disclosed by the 
Governor after further negotiations back at 
home. They know too that the same plan has 
been sent to Salisbury for Welensky’s opinion. 
In short, they, as accredited delegates to a 
conference called by Britain, are being treated 
as of less importance than the Prime Minister 
of the hated Federation who has no consti- 
tutional rights whatever over their territorial 
constitution. 

The plan itself depends entirely on the fran- 
chise provisions, which are still to be 
announced back in Lusaka. It envisages a 
legislature of 52 members. Fifteen are to be 
European elected on a high qualification roll; 
15 are to be African elected by a wide fran- 
chise similar to that of Nyasaland; and 15 are 
to be ‘National’ members, elected by the two 
rolls, with each member having to gain a mini- 
mum percentage from each electoral group: 
the remainder will be nominated and official 
members. The Executive will be only advisory 
to the Governor, who will have strong 
powers of appointment, but it will contain a 
majority of elected members. Whether this 
plan might have been accepted as a starting 
point for negotiation if it had been presented 
three weeks ago, is a matter of guesswork. 
As things have turned out, the retreat in face 
of the white threats from the earlier plan for 
a simple African majority has now prejudiced 
any likelihood of calm appraisal by the Afri- 
can representatives. 


Moscow 
K’s Foreign Policy 


Our Moscow Correspondent writes: The 
recall to Washington of the American ambas- 
sador, Llewellyn Thompson, for consultations 
with the new administration has quickened 
speculation here about the prospects for an 
improvement in Soviet-American relations. 
Mr Thompson has made no secret of the fact 
that one of his principal tasks will be to 
make an exposition of his views on what 
many would call the ambivalent nature of 
Soviet foreign policy. How, in short, are the 
Soviet government's statements of its readi- 
ness to assist in improving Soviet-American 
relations to be reconciled with the Com- 
munist Party’s burning faith in the irresisti- 
bility of the world’s march towards ‘Social- 
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ism’ and with its policy, recently endorsed by 
the world Communist movement, of support- 
ing foreign parties and national liberation 
movements — even to the extent of assisting 
them in armed struggle should it be con- 
sidered necessary in their drive to power? 
In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that not the least of the American ambas- 
sador’s tasks in Moscow consists of seeking to 
explain to Soviet leaders what Russians con- 
sider to be a certain ambivalence in Ameri- 
can policy. Two trends are to be observed in 
the capitalist camp in relation to the Socialist 
countries, Krushchev observed recently, des- 
cribing them as the bellicose-aggressive and 
the moderate-sober.’ The formulation closely 
resembles that used by Dean Rusk recently 
about the USSR. 

The report by Krushchev on the results 
of the meeting of world Communist leaders, 
which has been partly printed here (the full 
text was read at local party meetings) must 
be considered as the most authoritative state- 
ment of Soviet foreign policy since the Ameri- 
can presidential elections. In the context of 
Soviet-American relations the main points of 
the report were that in the Soviet view the 
most burning problem of our time is the pre- 
vention of world war and of those local wars 
which could easily lead to a world conflagra- 
tion; that the ‘world Socialist system’ was 
able in present conditions to determine in an 
ever greater degree the character, methods 
and trends of international relations, an 
assumption fundamental to Krushchev’s ap- 
proach to foreign affairs; and thirdly that in 
a period when the United States has entered 
a phase of mounting difficulties and crises in 
the sphere of international relations what 
Russia needs above all is the opportunity to 
gain an edge in time in its economic competi- 
tion with capitalism. However disputable 
Washington may consider these arguments, 
however unpromising a prospect they hold 
out to the negotiators of agreements, they are 
acceptable as prima facie evidence of the 
Soviet desire for peace. 

On the other hand, Krushchev’s report was 
imbued with the spirit of crusading Com- 
munism that characterized the recent meeting 
of the international movement. In it the 
Soviet leader stated that the ‘imperialists’ 
were preparing war against the Soviet Union 
and that there remained a possibility of 
armed risings which, if classified as a just ex- 
pression of the people’s desire for independ- 
ence, would be given unreserved Soviet sup- 
port. Moreover the policy of peaceful co- 
existence was defined as a form of intense 
economic, political and ideological struggle 
between the proletariat and the ‘aggressive 
forces of imperialism’ in the world arena, 
which, if applied, would be of advantage to 
world Communism. 

Are these threats or warnings? Are they a 
reaffirmation of the articles of faith of a 
dedicated Communist and a patriotic Rus- 
sian who is determined that his country does 
not abandon its potential sources of strength 
throughout the world to any challenger, or do 
they constitute a declaration of militant Com- 
Munist expansion? One thing is clear. By 
placing the ‘struggle for peace’ first on the 
agenda of international Communism and by 
Obtaining unanimous agreement from frater- 
Nal parties that peaceful co-existence is not 
Only compatible with Communist aims and 
principles but is even advantageous to the 
movement, Krushchev has secured greater 
freedom to negotiate with America than he 
possessed last year before the parties met to 
discuss their various viewpoints on world 
affairs. 
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Paris 
The Monolith Cracks 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: Internal 
rifts in an important Communist Party always 
bring a sizeable crop of leakages about quar- 
rels in the international Communist family. 
In the last 15 years this has happened in 
Yugoslavia and in Poland; now, there is rea- 
son to suppose, it is happening in France. It 
is assumed, by those who should know, that 
restricted documents about Russian-Chinese 
squabbles in Bucharest last June and Moscow 
last November have been ‘planted’ on the 
non-Communist world by a dissenting frac- 
tion inside the French Communist Party. 
These documents have not yet been published 
in full, and their authenticity is doubtful; 
but the fact that they exist brings new in- 
terest to the internal Communist battle in 
France. For the last two years the ambiguity 
of President de Gaulle’s policies have split 
all the political parties. All, that is, except the 
Communists, who till now have managed to 
avoid internal trouble. It is true that the party 
had to make a sudden change of line after de 
Gaulle’s first speech on self-determination for 
Algeria in September 1959; but this shift 
(what had been denounced as a ‘trick’ sud- 
denly became welcome as a ‘constructive 
proposition’) was made on the instructions of 
Moscow and was generally accepted. 

This month it has become clear that this 
happy state of affairs has not survived the 
Algerian referendum. At least two members 
of the party leadership, Servin and Casanova, 
disagreed with the instruction laid down by 
Thorez and the majority of his colleagues to 
vote No. The Central Committee held a meet- 
ing after the referendum to draw their con- 
clusions from it and Thorez’s opponents took 
the opportunity of blaming him for the in- 
different results of the poll. According to 
them, Thorez had both manoeuvred himself 
into a false position and then failed to 
advocate his own policy with sufficient 
enthusiasm. But this old one-time miner, who 
has controlled the French Communist Party 
for more than a quarter of a century, seems 
to have come through yet another attack by 
his opponents. It was enough for him to 
denounce them as opportunists and splitters 
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for the Central Committee to discipline them. 
The whole affair is now being examined by 
the federations and local parties, which (just 
as in the heyday of Stalinism) are prepared to 
condemn the enemies of Thorez without even 
listening to their arguments. 

If the party militants were able to hear 
both sides of the argument, they would learn 
that the party leadership is split over a good 
deal more than the tactics of the referendum. 
The real disagreement concerns the basic 
analysis of Gaullism and the other political 
forces in France. For both intellectuals, like 
M. Casanova, or for the organisation-men 
like M. Servin, the principle enemy of pro- 
gress and democracy in France is the extreme 
Right, now rallied round the Algerian settlers 
and the Fascist colonels: the danger of 
dictatorship arises from these right-wing 
fanatics and not from de Gaulle, who, 
although he exercises personal power, has 
little in common with Mussolini or Hitler. 
M. Thorez on the other hand sees de Gaulle 
and his regime as the principal enemy. That is 
why he insisted on a No vote in the refer- 
endum, without regard to the advantage 
which the extreme Right would have gained 
from a Gaullist defeat. The party machine 
has succeeded in preventing this controversy 
coming out into the open. But it is not strong 
enough to force a full confession of error 
from the minority as it would have been in 
the good old days. It looks as if Casanova and 
Servin are planning to continue their fight 
inside the party. 

Circles close to the French party claim 
that the quarrel between Thorez and Casan- 
ova — who were once very close to one 
another — has been going on for some time 
in the full knowledge of Moscow. Mr Krush- 
chev, during his Gaullist period just before 
last summer’s abortive Summit, favoured the 
moderate wing of the party, and Casanova 
was rewarded with a Lenin prize. Thorez, 
however, has recently become reconciled with 
the Soviet leader, who needed his support 
during the quarrel with the Chinese. This 
explains why the Moscow conference, which 
precipitated the fall from grace of the 





Casanova-Servin fraction, is seen in Paris as 
a turning point in the history of the French 
Communist Party. It may well explain the 
revelations, authentic or not, of what actually 
took place. 
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Peking 


Production Incentives 


A Student of the Chinese Press writes: The 
Chinese press has recently featured the tre- 
mendous efforts needed to meet droughts and 
floods and typhoons which affected half of 
their cultivated land, Hung ch’i editorially 
commented: “We must realise that the serious 
natural calamities in the past two years will 
definitely affect certain aspects of this year’s 
industrial and agricultural production . . . The 
very low degree of mechanisation in agricul- 
ture means that it is an extremely arduous 
task to eliminate the detrimental consequen- 
ces of such natural calamities’. 

One of the most revealing admissions was 
a dispatch from New China News Agency (27 
January) describing how the armed forces had 
been mobilised. Over 70 per cent of the ‘46 
million man-days’ contributed by the army 
last year was in agriculture. ‘Many units, 
bringing their own vehicles and horses, went 
to the aid of areas affected by natural calami- 
ties or of sparsely populated regions.’ They 
built ditches and sunk wells, saved victims 
of flood and waterlogging. The air force flew 
a total of 1,800 sorties to take artificial rain in 
Shantung and Honan and sprayed insecticides 
or air-dropped food to people marooned by 
floods. In Anshan, in north-east China, army 
units went to the rescue ‘when whirling snow- 
storms handicapped the transportation of ore 
and coal’ to this leading steel centre. 

To the mobilisation of the armed services, 
we must add that of 20 million civilian 
Chinese, who, according to a statement made 
by the Minister of Agriculture last week, 
were moved from towns and rural subsidiary 
jobs to work on grain and cotton production. 
These nationwide efforts to deal with 
natural calamities, which only a highly cen- 
tralised government could organise, have 
underlined the fact that China’s big leap for- 
ward in industry was made at the expense of 
agriculture. 

Jen-min Jih-pao editorially warned that ‘the 
whole party and the people all over the 
country must be prepared through relatively 
protracted and concentrated efforts to make a 
fundamental change in our agriculture’s weak 
economic foundation, low technical level and 
limited capacity to fight natural calamities’. 
This means reversing the drive towards col- 
lectivism. The Canton Nan-fang Jih-pao 
explains: “The basic system now enforced in 
the rural people’s commune is the system of 
ownership at three levels with production 
brigades as the foundation. While it is para- 
mount to strengthen the basic ownership at 
the production-brigade level, it is also neces- 
sary to insist on the production team having a 
small portion of ownership and to allow com- 
mune members to cultivate small pieces of 
private land and pursue some small-scale 
domestic sideline occupations, as indispens- 
able supplements to the undertakings of big 
collective bodies’. 

Nan-fang Jih-pao went on to admit that in 
laying down this policy ‘consideration was 
given to the low level of production of the 
peoples’ communes at the present stage, and 
to the fact that we could not as yet rely on 
the siate and the collective entirely to satisfy 
the varied needs of the peasant families’. 

Another ‘small freedom’ now given to the 
communes ‘to activate the rural economy’ is 
the permission to organise trade fairs. Jen- 
min Jih-pao describes the benefits of fairs: ‘a 
traditional custom of our people .. . They have 
promoted free trade - . . promoted exchange 
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among communes, production brigades and 
teams and helped give variety to the life of 
commune members. . . . They provide eating 
places and amusement, and in them commune 
members may enjoy. themselves and divert 
themselves. . . . The fair is the key to the 
treasure-house of peasants’. But the writer of 
this article, Sung Lin, sees that too much free- 
dom has its dangers. ‘Some people are 
worried,’ he writes, ‘lest free development of 
spontaneous forces and rural capitalism 
should take place in the rural fairs. It must 
be made clear first of all that the rural fairs 
are .. . free from capitalists and profiteers.’ 


The Five-Year 


Early in 1957 the government introduced, 
with fanfares of trumpets, the Macmillan- 
Sandys five-year plan for defence. Its objects 
were three-fold: (1) to give Britain a strategic 
nuclear force, based on rockets, which would 
replace our ageing V-bombers; (2) to abolish 
National Service, and transfer our conven- 
tional forces to an all-regular basis, including 
a highly-mobile strategic reserve; (3) to 
stabilise defence spending. 

The five years are now up. But the new 
Defence White Paper, significantly, makes no 
mention of the master-plan. It has been 
quietly buried. This is not surprising. For the 
plan has failed, totally and demonstrably, on 
every single count. If the Labour Party keeps 
its head, and resists the opportunity to open 
its own sores, it should have no difficulty in 
proving this up to the hilt. 

First, on strategic weapons. The 1957 White 
Paper wrote off the sub-sonic manned 
bomber as a diminishing and vulnerable 
asset. It was to be replaced by our own liquid- 
fuel rocket, Blue Streak, and by the TSR2 
bomber, flying at Mach 2. Blue Streak was 
scrapped last year, after £100m had been 
spent. It has no replacement, nor is the 
government working on a solid-fuel missile; 
indeed, the new White Paper specifically 
rejects the idea that Britain can afford Polaris 
submarines. The TSR2 will not be in squad- 
ron service until 1965, by which time it will 
be an entire generation — if not two — behind 
operational equivalents in the United States. 

Last year, the government argued that the 
V-bomber force’s life would be extended by 
the introduction of Skybolt and our own 
Blue Steel. But the relevant paragraph of the 
new White Paper (Para. 17) makes no men- 
tion of either of these weapons — an implicit 
admission that neither is likely to see the light 
of day — and in any case it is admitted that 
the Mark II V-bomber, which alone could 
carry them, is hardly in service. The game, 
in fact, is given away by the preceding para- 
graph, which states that ‘our contribution to 
the strategic nuclear deterrent at present is 
the V-bomber force equipped with British- 
free-falling nuclear bombs’. In other words, 
we are in exactly the same position as in 1957. 

Hence, on the evidence of the 1957 White 
Paper itself, the next sentence - ‘The force 
has the capacity to penetrate to its assigned 
targets’ — seems to be an attempt to mislead. 
Not only has Britain no ‘second-strike’ capa- 
city, and no plans to obtain one; but it has, 
in effect, no first-strike capacity either, for 
none of its 200 V-bombers would be able to 
reach their targets. In short, the British 
‘independent contribution’ does not exist. 

Secondly, conventional forces. The army 
itself believes it needs about 200,000 regulars 
to meet its commitments. The government 
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Another incentive to production is in a 
revision of the quota system. Nan-fang Jih- 
pao is only one paper to admit that mistakes 
had been made. One of them was ‘the subjec- 
tive practice which took no account of prac- 
tical possibilities’. So the order of the day is 
now to revise quotas (sometimes as much as 
by half) ‘taking into account reductions and 
exemptions because of natural calamities’, 
This is a very different tone from that of 
earlier articles which regularly assumed infal- 
libility and gave inflated figures which were 
based on planned quotas rather than actual 
production. 


Defence Fiasco 


has scaled this down to the mysterious range 
165,000 to 180,000 -— which represents the 
numbers it originally thought it could recruit. 
Last year, on 1 April 1960, the actual figure 
stood at 160,200. This year, according to the 
White Paper, it will be 160,800—some 4,200 
below strength. But in fact this last figure 
includes 7,000 boys. This means we have in 
reality got only 153,800-—11,200 below the 
figure which even the government admits is 
the absolute minimum. It hopes to add a 
further 5,000 by April 1962 - only eight 
months before the last National Servicemen 
leave. 

In other words, by the time the Sandys plan 
comes to fruition, our forces will be nearly 
25 per cent below the figure which the army 
considers the minimum for our needs. Since, 
as the new White Paper implicitly concedes, 
no further progress has been achieved in 
increasing our air-lift capability, this means 
that the government will either have to 
reintroduce conscription, or break its promise 
to maintain the Rhine Army in Germany, or 
slash its Commonwealth commitments. So 
much for the ‘conventional’ side of the five- 
year plan. 

Finally, the cost. In 1957, the defence esti- 
mates were £1,430m. The idea was to stabilise 
them at or below the £1,500m mark. The new 
estimates are £1,655m — a jump of £51m over 
over last year, and of £225m over 1957. Nor is 
this the whole story. As the estimates reveal, 
the last 12 months have seen a staggering rise 
in costs both of weapons and manpower. The 
latter goes up £62.3m, while research and 
development gets an extra £20m. Further 
increases, notably in navy establishments, are 
implied in the White Paper. These figures 
simply do not square with the mere £5im 
increase Mr Watkinson has got from the 
Treasury. Somehow or other, he has got to 
save at least £30m — or ask for supplement- 
ary estimates. He can save this sum only by 
running down stocks, such as Command 
Ammunition Depots. To judge by the experi- 
ence of his predecessor, this is exactly what 
he will do. In other words, the 1957 five-year 
plan, designed to avoid a repetition of the 
Suez scandal, has in fact left us less able to 
mount a limited operation of this type than 
we were in 1956. 

To sum up. We have no strategic nuclear 
force which can actually deliver its weapons - 
and no prospect of one. We have conven- 
tional forces stretched to breaking point, with 
the immediate prospect that our Malaya and 
Hong Kong garrisons will have to be slashed. 
We have no real mobility, and nothing in the 
Quartermaster’s stores. Meanwhile, the bill 
has leapt by 15 per cent. Here is a record of 
military mismanagement unequalled since the 
Crimea, 
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NEW STATESMAN 


Making Sense of Summer 


NORMAN 


Ninety years after Sir John Lubbock gave 
us August Bank Holiday the English summer 
is overdue for reform. It is not merely the 
difference between our holiday habits and 
our weather that calls for a change in those 
habits, though year by year the months of 
June and July are sunnier than August. Re- 
form is becoming a matter of economic 
common-sense, and the arguments for it are 
far stronger — and are supported by more 
powerful interests - than those against it. 

Consider, first, the simple arithmetic. Every 
year the number of people taking holidays 
increases. Since 1955, when the total was 
24.8 million, it has risen to something over 
30 million in 1960, and almost half these 
holidaymakers go away between mid-July 
and mid-August. Though about one in ten 
goes abroad, these figures mean that our own 
roads, railways and hotels have to cope with 
a seasonal peak of at least 12 million holiday- 
makers in one month. The result is both the 
personal discomfort of overcrowding and 
the economic cost of catering for a peak 
demand that is so concentrated. 

In the peak periods, for instance, BEA 
carries almost twice as many passengers; one 
quarter of all railway passengers (the com- 
muter traffic excluded) are moved in July and 
August; and these are the weeks of chaos on 
the roads. If no more than one family in 
four could be enabled to move its holidays 
away from the peak it would at the same time 
ease the pressure on transport and accom- 
modation and make the railways and the 
hotel trade more profitable. 

This much of the case for staggered holidays 
can be proved statistically, and it explains why 
the holiday industry and the public carriers 
have been urging reform upon the govern- 
ment. But there are a number of difficulties 
beside the inertia of old habits. And the first 
of these is the Bank Holiday that was socially 
so necessary in the generation when there 
were no holidays with pay, and for most 
workers no holidays at all. 

The August holiday is the hinge on which 
our vacation patterns turn. If it were to be 
moved to the end of August or early Septem- 
ber the way would be open for other changes: 
purely as a matter of timing an early autumn 
holiday, such as the American Labour Day, 
is a good idea. And though the proposal for 
a fixed Whitsun holiday runs into religious 
problems, that too would be more convenient 

not least for the transport and hotel 
industries which would then have a regular 
date on which to open their summer ‘season. 
At present four per cent of families take May 
holidays; 14 per cent in June, 33 per cent in 
July, 35 per cent in August and nine per cent 
in September. An ideal distribution would 
be to bring the May total to about 10 per 
cent; June to 20, July and August to 28, and 
September back to 10. 

How could this be achieved? The British 
public may seem conservative in its vacation 
habits, but I doubt whether it would be 
difficult to induce people to take holidays 
when the weather is better and the days are 
longer. The two most important obstacles, 
once the decision about Bank Holiday was 
taken, would be the dates at which firms 
require their employees to take their holidays 
and the rhythm of school terms and examina- 
tions. A survey by the Industrial Welfare 


MACKENZIE 


Society has shown that two-thirds of all the 
employees in Britain had to take a fixed holi- 
day: they went off when their works closed. 
Where firms staggered holidays it was due 
much more to their own business interests, 
because they had a continuous process or 
were a service industry, than to any desire to 
help spread the vacation period. If closures 
followed the Lancashire wakes-week pattern, 
where mill-towns shut down in an orderly 
series through the summer months, this would 
be just as useful as staggering the holidays 
of individual employees. 

Yet to do either, industry would need, as 
the National Union of Manufacturers has 
requested, an equivalent change in school 
holidays. For this is the key to the whole 
problem. It could be done, as the National 
Union of Teachers has proposed, by spread- 
ing school holidays from mid-June to mid- 
September, possibly by regions or even by 
types of school. A longer school holiday in 
the middle of the year, as happens in some 
European countries, with shorter holidays at 
Christmas and Easter, does not seem either 
necessary or a desirable solution to the 
problem. For one thing, apart from the 
opposition it might encounter among teachers, 
it would add to the difficulties the holiday 
weeks already create for the increasingly 
large number of working mothers. 

Administratively it would be simple to 
shift the whole cycle back one month; -it 
would be rather harder to devise a satis- 
factory way of spreading the holidays. But in 
either case a change would have to be made 
in the examination calendar. 

Personally, I would regard such a change 
as one of the strongest arguments for reform. 
At present we require children to prepare and 
sit for crucial examinations at the secondary, 
and later at the university level in the most 
pleasant months for outdoor activity and 
often the hottest season. There then follows 
a terrible scramble to get papers marked, 
while the entrants wait to know their results 
before they will be suré’what kind of job they 
can hope to get or whether they will, for 
example, be accepted by the university or 
some other form of advanced training. The 
selection process is already too cramped, and 
with increasing numbers seeking entrance it 
will get worse. 

Why should we not move GCE at least 
back to March or April? The argument that 
the subsequent term would be wasted does not 
impress. On the contrary, far more effective 
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use might be made of it, both for those who 
will leave at the end of it for jobs and those 
who have to prepare for a university career. 
Of course reform has wide implications, but 
most of them seem to me patently beneficial. 
Looking at the weight of evidence for change, 
all of which has been considered by the 
Board of Trade committee that sent its report 
to Mr Maudling recently, I find it hard to 
understand why he gave such dusty answers 
recently when asked in the Commons what 
he proposed to do. Is the report to be sup- 
pressed? And is that because it proposed 
reform? Why should the government shirk 
what could, after a period of adjustment, 
prove a popular change? It can do little about 
our climate, but quite a lot about the way we 
could get the best out of it. 


Civil Disobedience 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


This week-end Bertrand Russell and other 
demonstrators who accept the tactic of civil dis- 
obedience will take part in an unlawful protest 
against the Polaris missile in particular and 
nuclear policy in general. For reasons stated at 
length in this journal last week we do not believe 
that either his assumptions or the tactics he 
advocates are correct in present circumstances, 
but we believe that he should have a full oppor- 
tunity to explain his position. 


There are two different kinds of conscien- 
tious civil disobedience. There is disobedience 
to a law specifically commanding an action 
which some people profoundly believe to be 
wicked. The most important example of this 
case in our time is conscientious objection. 
This, however, is not the kind of civil dis- 
obedience which is now in question. 

The second kind of civil disobedience, 
which is the one that I wish to consider, is 
its employment with a view to causing a 
change in the law or in public policy. In this 
aspect, it is a means of propaganda, and 
there are those who consider that it is an 
undesirable kind. Many, however, of whom 
I am one, think it to be now necessary. 

Many people hold that law-breaking can 
never be justified in a democracy, though 
they concede that under any other form of 
government it may be a duty. The victorious 
governments, after the Second World War, 
reprobated, and even punished, Germans for 
not breaking the law when the law com- 
manded atrocious actions. I do not see any 
logic which will prove either that a demo- 
cratic government cannot command atroci- 
ous actions or that, if it does, it is wrong to 
disobey its commands. 

Democratic citizens are for the most part 
busy with their own affairs and cannot study 
difficult questions with any thoroughness. 
Their opinions are formed upon such infor- 
mation as is easily accessible, and the 
Authorities can, and too often do, see to it 
that such information is misleading. When I 
speak of the Authorities, I do not think only 
of the politicians, whether in office or in 
opposition, but equally their technical ad- 
visers, the popular press, broadcasting and 
television and, in the last resort, the police. 
These forces are, at present, being used 
to prevent the democracies of western 
countries from knowing the truth about 
nuclear weapons. The examples are so num- 
erous that a small selection must suffice. 

I should advise optimists to study the re- 
port of the committee of experts appointed 
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by the Ohio State University to consider the 
likelihood of accidental war, and also the 
papers by distinguished scientists in the pro- 
ceedings of Pugwash Conferences. Mr Oskar 
Morgenstern, a politically orthodox Ameri- 
can defence expert, in an article reprinted in 
Survival, Volume Il, Number Four, says: 
‘The probability of thermonuclear war’s 
occurring appears to be significantly larger 
than the probability of its not occurring.’ Sir 
Charles Snow says: ‘Speaking as responsibly 
as I can, within, at the most, ten years from 
now, some of those bombs are going off. 
That is the certainty.” (The Times, 28 
December 1960.) The last two include in- 
tended as well as accidental wars. 

The causes of unintended war are numer- 
ous and have already on several occasions 
very nearly resulted in disaster. The moon, at 
least once, and flights of geese, repeatedly, 
have been mistaken for Russian missiles. 
Nevertheless, not long ago, the Prime 
Minister, with pontifical dogmatism, an- 
nounced that there will be no war by 
accident. Whether he believed what he said, 
I do not know. If he did, he is ignorant of 
things which it is his duty to know. If he did 
not believe what he said, he was guilty of 
the abominable crime of luring mankind to 
its extinction by promoting groundless hopes. 

Take, again, the question of British uni- 
lateralism. There is an entirely sober case 
to be made for this policy, but the mis- 
representations of opponents, who command 
the main organs of publicity, have made it 
very difficult to cause this case to be known. 
For example, the Labour correspondent of 
one of the supposedly most liberal of the 
daily papers wrote an article speaking of 
opposition to unilateralism as ‘the voice of 
sanity’. I wrote a letter in reply, arguing that, 
on the contrary, sanity was on the side of 
the unilateralists and hysteria on the side of 
their opponents. This the newspaper refused 
to print. Other unilateralists have had similar 
experiences. 

Or consider the question of American 
bases in Britain. Who knows that within each 
of them there is a hard kernel consisting of 
the airmen who can respond to an alert and 
are so highly trained that they can be in the 
air within a minute or two? This kernel is kept 
entirely isolated from the rest of the camp, 
which is not admitted to it. It has its own 
mess, dormitories, libraries, cinemas, etc., and 
there are armed guards to prevent other 
Americans in the base camp from having 
access to it. Every month or two, everybody 
in it, including the Commander, is flown back 
to America and replaced by a new group. The 
men in this inner kernel are allowed almost 
no contact with the other Americans in the 
base camp and no contact whatever with any 
of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

Kt seems clear that the whole purpose is to 
keep the British ignorant and to preserve, 
among the personnel of the kernel, that 
purely mechanical response to orders and 
propaganda for which the whole of their 
training is designed. Moreover, orders to this 
group do not come from the Commandant, 
but direct from Washington. To suppose that 
at a crisis the British government can have 
any control over the orders sent from 
Washington is pure fantasy. It is obvious 
that at any moment orders might be sent 
from Washington which would lead to re- 
prisals by the Soviet forces and to the ex- 
termination of the population of Britain 
within an hour. 

The situation of these kernel camps seems 
analogous to that of the Polaris submarines. 


It will be remembered that the Prime 
Minister said that there would be consultation 
between the US and the UK governments 
before a Polaris missile is fired, and that the 
truth of his statement was denied by the US 
government. All this, however, & unknown 
to the non-political public. 

To make known the facts which show that 
the life of every inhabitant of Britain, old 
and young, man, woman and child, is at 
every moment in imminent danger and that 
this danger is caused by what is mis-named 
defence and immensely aggravated by every 
measure which governments pretend will 
diminish it - to make this known has seemed 
to some of us an imperative duty which we 
must pursue with whatever means are at our 
command. The Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament has done and is doing valuable 
and very successful work in this direction, 
but the press is becoming used to its doings 
and beginning to doubt their news value. It 
has therefore seemed to some of us neces- 
sary to supplement its campaign by such 
actions as the press is sure to report. 

There is another, and perhaps even more 
important reason, for the practice of civil 
disobedience in this time of utmost peril. 
There is a very widespread feeling that the 
individual is impotent against governments, 
and that, however bad their policies may be, 
there is nothing effective that priv te people 
can do about it. This is a complete mistake. 
If all those who disapprove of government 
policy were to join in massive demonstrations 
of civil disobedience, they could render 
governmental folly impossible and compel the 
so-called statesmen to acquiesce in measures 
that would make human survival. possible. 
Such a vast movement, inspired by outraged 
public opinion, is possible; perhaps it is 
imminent, If you join it, you will be doing 
something important to preserve your family, 
friends, compatriots, and the world. 

An extraordinarily interesting case which 
illustrates the power of the Establishment, at 
any rate in America, is that of Claude 
Eatherly, who dropped the bomb on 
Hiroshima. His case also illustrates that in 
the modern world it often happens that only 
by breaking the law can a man escape from 
committing atrocious crimes. He was not 
told what the bomb would do and was 
utterly horrified when he discovered the con- 
sequences of his act. He has devoted himself 
throughout many years to various kinds of 
civil disobedience with a view to calling 
attention to the atrocity of nuclear weapons 
and to expiating the sense of guilt which, if 
he did not act, would weigh him down. The 
Authorities have decided that he is to be 
considered mad, and a board of remarkably 
conformist psychiatrists have endorsed that 
official view. Eatherly is repentant and certi- 
fied; Truman is unrepentant and uncertified. 
I have seen a number of Eatherly’s state- 
ments explaining his motives. These state- 
ments are entirely sane. But such is the power 
of mendacious publicity that almost everyone, 
including myself, believed that he had become 
a lunatic. 

In our topsy-turvy world those who have 
power of life and death over the whole human 
species are able to persuade almost the whole 
population of the countries which nominally 
enjoy freedom of the press and of publicity 
that any man who considers the preservation 
of human life a thing of velue must be mad. 
I shall not be surprised if my last years are 
spent in a lunatic asylum — where | shall 
enjoy the company of all who are capable 
of feelings of humanity. 
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London Diary 


CHARON 


The Ryle-Hoyle dust-up over the Universe 
must be one of the liveliest controversies we 
have had since Time was bred out of the 
Void by my parents Erebus and Nox. The 
Russians’ Venusian rocket gives it extra 
point. I am not surprised that Hoyle is hop- 
ping mad. He has had the space-gun jumped 
on him. I’m told he was himself planning a 
breakthrough into the publicity knot-point 
network - a region where he is much at 
home. He’d been slave-driving the Caven- 
dish Laboratory’s electronic computer for the 
past three weeks, keeping it busily flashing 
away. He was getting ready for a statement 
when Ryle hit the headlines. The press cov- 
erage has been reasonably intelligent. John 
Davy in his otherwise useful article in the 
Observer made one mistake. He attributed the 
invention of the Steady State theory to a joke 
between Gold and Bondi. It was in fact 
cracked by Bondi and Hoyle. 

There is, of course, a slightly more serious 
aspect to the affair. God-builders and mysta- 
gogues are already rejoicing over the ludi- 
crously premature announcement that the ex- 
panding universe really began with a bang 
in a primal atom. Let’s hope it won't have 
too many political repercussions. The ab- 
surdity of putting one’s cosmological shirt on 
such a static conception hardly needs demon- 
strating. Surely it doesn’t need any high 
order of intelligence to arrive at the self- 
evident proposition that motion is the only 
absolute. Perhaps at this very minute there 
is some amiable little Mongoloid imbecile, in 
a home, who is working it out for himselt 
by analogy from a goldfish bowl. 


* * * 


The entire communications department 
to-day is like a minefield. Significant explo- 
sions erupt under feet. You say to yourself: 
Good Lord! Of course I knew this must hap- 
pen one day, but not so soon! Even so, I 
think the folding up of W. H. Smith’s circu- 
lating library is part of an inevitable rationali- 
sation process rather than a harbinger of the 
end of shopping-basket reading. Boots still 
retains its function. I can never understand 
the economics of publishing; but | always 
remember the first time I was told that Boots’ 
orders accounted for well over 70 per cent 
of the sales of new novels. What I do feel 
there may well be room for in the way of 
revolutionary developments is some format 
revolution combined perhaps with the new 
rapid reading techniques. (If I were a pub- 
lisher I should certainly try to further these.) 
Perhaps even now in the Spacetime Hotel 
where one’s imagination likes to put up, the 
original Mr Mudie, the yellow-back three- 
volume dictator, is racing through Lady 
Chatterley at a steady 2,000 words a minute: 
‘Ma’am, immortals though we be, and your 
devoted and eternally obedient servant and 
subject though I am, I must respectfully sub- 
mit that only over my .un-dead body shall 
you peruse this abominable work!’ 


* * * 


An economist friend, who is helping to 
educate me, has just been doing a breakdown 
of the new property combine which Clore and 
Cotton tried to create this month. The deal is 
now off. Had it succeeded, it would have been 
a piece of raiding to stand comparison with 
the Norman Conquest, the grabbing of mon- 
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astic and charitable lands in the 16th century, 
or the big enclosures. Nationalisation of the 
land (and municipalisation of rents) and public 
development, starting in, say, 1948 when the 
Labour government still had the power to do 
it, could have made such deals impossible. 

The figures are worth looking at: Cotton 
has been reported in the press as claiming 
ti.at the combine would have owned £165m of 
property. (This presumably includes their 
North American holdings.) No one knows 
what property - land and buildings - in the 
UK is worth. But if you take the Treasury 
estimates of rent you can work out that 
in effect, the combine would have owned 
nearly one per cent of all property: 1.5 per 
cent of all privately owned property (or ex- 
cluding owner occupiers 2.4 per cent) and nine 
per cent of company-owned property. Of 
course, much publicly-owned property is let 
to private developers — like Cotton and Clore. 
And a lot of property carries an interest 
charge (£180m in 1958-59) going to building 
societies and insurance companies: insurance 
companies are, needless to say, big backers of 
developers. 

* * * 


The Pillow Book Of Mao Tse-tung. It 
sounds intriguing, even if it doesn’t really 
quite fit the miniature anthology of the Red 
Emperor’s writings that I am compiling. This 
is rather what he would prescribe for our 
reading. I am extracting it from a scarlet 
propaganda spray of very neatly, even prettily, 
got-up booklets printed in Peking that are 
now coming over here. I thought they might 
provide some interesting insights into his 
mind. My first impressions, after a quick 
rush through some 30 booklets, is that even 
when he is being most steely and horripila- 
tory, Mao the Knife, he is yet some ten or 20 
times more subtle and civilised than the late 
lamented Joseph Vissarionovich. Here’s a 
forbidding enough example from Combat 
Liberalism (1954): 

But liberalism negates ideological struggle 
and advocates unprincipled peace, with the 
result that a decadent, philistine style in work 
has appeared and certain units and individuals 
in the Party and the revolutionary organisa- 
tions have begun to degenerate politically. 

Liberalism manifests itself in various ways. 
Although the person concerned is clearly 
known to be in the wrong, yet because he is 
an old acquaintance, a fellow townsman, a 
schoolmate, or a former subordinate, one does 
not argue with him on the basic principles but 
lets things slide in order to maintain peace and 
friendship . . . As a result harm is done to the 
organisation as well as the individual. This is 
the first type. 

* * * 


Here is an example of modern Hindu 
repartee in a rather piquant context, that 
underlines some of the new relations in the 
Commonwealth. During his recent visit to 
West Africa some go-ahead African students 
were teasing Acharaya Kakasaheb Kalelkar, 
the Indian publicist, about his strict vege- 
tarianism. Why did he deny all the good 
things of life? The Hindu sage replied with a 
leg glide: he hadn’t come to Africa to preach 
Indian dietetics; they had their particular diet 
and he his. : 

The mischievous West African hedonist- 
materialists went on with their teasing. At 
length Kalelkar turned on them: Was it not 
a fact that some of their ancestors had been 
cannibals, and had, indeed, thrived on 
human flesh which was after all, prejudice 
apart, a wholesome enough form of protein? 
Why, then, did they deny themselves the good 
things of life? 
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A Great Newspaper Event 











At last 





Field-Marshal 


ALEXANDER 
Tells His Story 


For 15 years, Field-Marshal Earl 
Alexander of Tunis has been pressed 


to tell his story of the War. Until now | 


he has kept silent and aloof from the 
fierce controversies arising from the 
memoirs of the great Allied com- 
manders. Now he has decided to allow 


his testimony to go on record. And to The 


Sunday Times has fallen the privilege of 


publishing this remarkable inside story, 
Alexander demolishes the critics of 
Alamein...makes a candid assessment 
of Montgomery... tells new anecdotes 
of the great Churchill. His dramatic 
story, told with an eye for the human 
incident, the telling detail, is an im- 
portant contribution to history, Don’t 


| miss it! 


Starting this Sunday in the 


SUNDAY TIMES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 





FABER & FABER 
St John Perse 


Anabasis : a poem 


The original text of Anabase, trans- 
lated by T. S. Eliot. The volume 
includes prefaces by Mr Eliot, Valéry 
Larbaud, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
Giuseppe Ungaretti and a critical note 
by Lucien Fabre. Revised Edition. 15/- 


Jean Genet 
Deathwatch : a play 


A translation, by Bernard Frechtman, 
of Haute Surveillance, Genet’s first 
play. The Blacks, a translation of 
Les Négres, was published last autumn. 


Michel Butor 


Passing Time: a novel 


A translation of L’Emploi du Temps, 
Butor’s new novel. His first novel, 
“Second Thoughts” (La Modification) 
is also available. 21/- 








E. N. Vodovosova’s 


Russian Childhood 


“An _ irresistibly lively, varied, 
touching and authentic account of a 
childhood as eventful as any in 19th 
century literature.’? — VERA LINDSAY, 
SUNDAY TIMES, 18/- 


Reginald Payne’s 


The Watershed 


“Fate dealt Mr Payne the equivalent 
of four aces in a poker hand from the 
point of view of amusing autobio- 
graphy.’’—THE TIMES. 18/- 


F, C. Ball’s 
Breath of Fresh Air 


“This chronicle of life under the 
shadow of the Big House must take 
a place on the shelf of minor classics 
about the English village.’ — 
SCOTSMAN. 18/- 


James Leo Herlihy’s 


All. Fall Down 


*“Tt’s a very good novel indeed: rich, 
funny, not too sentimental, and 
charged with energy.’’ — BERNARD 
BERGONZI, SPECTATOR. 16/- 
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I thought the Street Offences Act had ful- 
filled itself by driving the women off the 
streets. Then the police started prosecuting 
them for smiling from windows. And the 
High Court ruled that, because a smile has to 
get through a window to be picked up by the 
man at the receiving end, this is soliciting in 
the street. Now the Marylebone magistrate, 
Mr Geoffrey Raphael, has held that when a 
prostitute puts a card in a confectioner’s 
shop window she, too, is soliciting in a street! 
He allowed a girl who had done this to plead 
guilty to a soliciting charge under the Street 
Offences Act, called it a ‘test case’ and fined 
her £25. I don’t see where this is going to end. 
In Amsterdam the girls stand pots of artificial 
blue flowers in the windows. In Madrid they 
hang up strings of shells. In other cities they 
keep a red window blind pulled half down - 
all the way down during working intervals. 
In our own Rupert Street the other day some 
of them opened fire on prospective customers 
with pea-shooters. Supposing a London 
prostitute were to stick a threepenny stamp 
on her ground floor window - and the 
message was generally recognised —- would she 
be soliciting in the street? On Mr Raphael’s 
ruling it seems she would. I should like to see 
this taken up by one of the MPs who fore- 
told during the debate on the Street Offences 
Bill that just this kind of thing was to be 
expected. A Swedish friend said to me the 
other day: “You always say that prostitution, 
per se, is not an offence in England, but, my 
God, how you hunt it down and punish it!’ 


* * * 


The fund which the friends of David Archer 
— most philanthropic of publishers and book- 
sellers — are collecting to tide him over some 
temporary difficulties is becoming truly inter- 
national. The latest contribution is a money 
order for £5 from Guy Burgess in Moscow. 
Archer admits that, though he was never 
exactly devoted to Burgess, he is touched. 
His own generosity towards young writers 
and poets has been tireless throughout the 
last quarter century. In the Thirties his book- 
shop in Parton Street was a rallying point for 
causes such as the Spanish Republic and the 
Romilly brothers’ Out-of-Bounds anti-public 
school movement. 

* * * 


My interesting eccentric friend John 
Symonds, the biographer of Aleister Crowley 
and Madame Blavatsky, is the most other- 
worldly of men. Yet even he seemed to find 
something highly intriguing in a receipt which 
he came across the other day, when going 
through his legacy of Crowley’s effects. It 
was for £50 from an accredited agent of His 
Majesty’s Government in Berlin in the year 
1931 for making a report on that famous in- 
ternational adventurer, still happily with us, 
whom Christopher Isherwood immortalised 
as Mr Norris, with whom Crowley was then 
sharing a flat. 

‘How I would love to see what he said,’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘At least,’ said John, ‘we can consult Mr 
Norris himself.’ John, it appears, is working 
on a biography of Mr Norris in whom he has 
discerned unusual qualities that others seem 
to have missed. We got hold of the immortal 
reprobate and confronted him with the re- 
ceipt. He pursed that famous lower lip. ‘I 
have always found HMG very ready to buy 
anything,’ he said, ‘but they pay the most 
miserable prices. I remember when I sold the 
Black Book. Indeed, I was reminded of it 
only the other day when listening to a radio 
programme about the Pemberton Billing case. 
Pemberton Billing, you may remember, was 
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the subject of a famous prosecution for 
criminal libel at the end of the First World 
War.’ 

‘Good heavens, Arthur!’ I said. ‘Is this 
really true? This is something you never told 
Christopher or Maurice or Claude or anyone. 
A unique revelation’ 

‘I solemnly swear,’ declared Mr Norris, 
‘that it’s true. I came out of incarceration 
where I had been under 18B. This, I may 
say, was the incarceration of which I remain 
proudest. I was not feeling too well disposed 
towards the Asquith family. I felt that the 
hanging - murdering, | prefer to call it - of 
my friend Casement was not in accordance 
with Liberal principles. The prosecution of 
Pemberton Billing coincided with my return 
to the world. A trifling feature of the case 
was Bosie Douglas’s jingle about Squiffy 
Asquith and Merry Margot and her Lesbian 
fillet. (The reference was to Lady Oxford’s 
enthusiastic friendship for the dancer, Maud 
Allan.) I suddenly bethought me that my old 
friend Dr Magnus Hirschfeld had given me 
before the war a copy of the Black -Book, 
which had been referred to in court. This was 
a kind of perverts’ classified directory. You 
can imagine the sort of thing: “Sherlock 
Holmes, 2221B Baker Street, WI, Persian 
slipper fetichist”. I had my copy in a safe 
deposit. So, I instructed my solicitor - name 
of Ellis, long since with the angels - to open 
negotiations in a certain quarter. Well, ez. to 
cut a long story short, we disposed of my 
copy of the Black Book .. .” 

But at this point discretion and the Official 
Secrets Act supervened. ‘I'll guess the price,” 
I said. ‘A monkey (£500) — ten times what 
they paid Crowley for his dossier of you.’ 
Mr Norris did not contradict me. 


This England 


Prizes £1 for the first entry and 10/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


The President of the Methodist Conference, 
the Rev. Edward Rogers, who is visiting Bridport 
today for the Bridpert Methodist Circuit Rally, 
will receive an unusual memento of his visit this 
evening. 

After tea, at which will be present the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Bridport, Mr and Mrs E. P. 
Lambert, as well as the Chairman of Bridport 
RDC, Mr R. B. Howarth, Mr Victor Matterface, 
a Bridport Methodist circuit steward, will present 
Mr Rogers with a ‘Bridport Dagger’ - a well- 
known colloquialism for the hangman’s noose. 

The presentation is a symbol of the town’s 
staple industry, net, rope and twine. For cen- 
turies Bridport has supplied the hangman’s rope 
and the idea of presenting a ‘Bridport Dagger’ 
was suggested by the Bridport Methodist Minis- 
ter, the Rev. Russell B. Spear. — Dorset Evening 
Echo. (Fred Page.) 


His Lordship said he could not resist the 
conclusion that Mrs Smith was not blameless in 
the breakdown of the marriage. He was sorry for 
her, but he could not resist the suspicion that the 
husband’s friends might have found a woman of 
Greek birth rather tiresome. - Daily Telegraph. 
(A. Stein.) 


Mr Grimond asked what would happen if one 
of his editors went Communist or Fascist. Mr 
Thomson: ‘If one of my editors became an 
atheist and broached these things in the paper 
and if he attacked the Royal Family, if he did 
some of these completely unreasonable and 
impossible things, I would think I had a bad 
editor.’ 

Lord Boothby interposed: ‘You would sack 
him?’ Mr Thomson said he might probably sack 
him but not necessarily. He would try to convert 
him. - Daily Telegraph. (Allan Horsfall.) 
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A VIEW OF DE GAULLE’S FRANCE 


The Paradox of French Prosperity 


At the end of this year France will cele- 
brate a unique anniversary: on 19 December 
1946 the French fleet bombarded Haiphong, 
and so began the conflict in Indo-China; ever 
since, for 15 years, France has been engaged 
in colonial wars. Even France’s best friends 
abroad have found it difficult to defend 
French colonial policy during this period. 
The tragi-comedy of the Fourth Republic, 
and its supersession by an ambiguous blend 
of democracy an’ dictatorship, were due in 
large part to France’s inability to end these 
wars by either military or political solutions. 

But at the same time, despite these handi- 
caps, France has achieved her own economic 
miracle. During the last ten years the 
national revenue has risen from 402,000 
million francs in 1949 to 616,000 million in 
1959 (at constant 1938 values). During the 
period 1953-58 the annual increase in indus- 
trial production reached 11 per cent, and in 
agricultural production 14 per cent. Wages 
and salaries have risen by 25 per cent in four 





VICK 4 
AFTER TOULOUSE -LAUTREC 





K. S. KAROL 


years. After a short drop in the rate of in- 
crease in 1958 and the beginning of 1959, the 
French economy has once more gathered 
speed (an eight per cent increase in produc- 
tion in 1960), and the present trend more than 
justifies the government's optimism. By com- 
parison, Britain’s performance, and still more 
so that of the United States, appears lament- 
able. 

What is the explanation for this astonishing 
contrast between France’s political sickness 
and its economic health? It is not enough to 
assert that France has a superb soil and 
abundant natural riches: these did not 
prevent almost total stagnation in the decade 
before 1939. What is more, the French 
economy still retains some of its traditional 
structural weaknesses. In 1958, for instance, 
the state was forced to buy 1,386,000 hecto- 
litres of surplus alcohol distilled from beet- 
root: evidently, prosperity has not been 
created at the expense of the lobbies. How, 
then, was it achieved? 








ih ui lt 


I put this question to a senior official at the 
Ministry of Finance, one of the new 
technocrats. To begin with, he refused to 
admit the existence of a French ‘economic 
miracle’. Then (we were sitting down in a 
restaurant) he pointed to a middle-aged 
Frenchman at a nearby table, tucking into a 
hefty meal and a bottle of vintage - wine. 
‘That’s a well-to-do Frenchman’, he said. ‘I’m 
willing to bet that, when he leaves here, he 
gets into his car, very likely a Dauphine, 
manufactured by the state-owned Renault 
factory. This car will certainly be insured by 
one of the major insurance companies, also 
state-owned. Then, too, he will have a deposit 
account at one of the big banks, which, since 
the Liberation, have also belonged to the 
nationalised sector. If he wants to travel to 
Marseilles this afternoon, he'll fly in a Cara- 
velle, made by our nationalised aircraft in- 
dustry. He smokes nationalised cigarettes. His 
gas, electricity, coal, transport are furnished 
by the state. So, since they opened up the 
Sahara fields, is part of his petrol. 

‘I don’t want to suggest that France has a 
planned, Socialist economy - far from it. But 
we must remember this fundamental fact: 
France has a bigger nationalised sector than 
any other capitalist country, including 
Britain. Moreover, this sector has been run 
dynamically, and absorbed a higher propor- 
tion of investment, than the economy as a 
whole.’ 

The size of the nationalised sector is the 
legacy of the Popular Front governments of 
the late Thirties, the left-wing coalitions of 
the Liberation and - equally important — the 
fact that a good many French businessmen 
collaborated with the Nazis. If M. Louis 
Renault had had the sense to flee to London 
in 1943, when Germany’s defeat was already 
certain, he would not have died in prison and 
his factory would still belong to his family. 
In fact, he left it too late, and thus provided 
the state with the largest manufacturing 
establishment in the country. Since then, by 
massive investment, Renault has become the 
dominant element in the French car industry, 
producing almost 50 per cent of all vehicles 
manufactured in France. It thus provides the 
government with a powerful instrument to 
control the pace and direction of the entire 
industry — itself a key section of the economy. 


This is not an isolated example. The public 
sector has benefited from the fact that over 
50 per cent of all post-war investment in 
France has been provided either directly by 
the state or through state-owned firms. We 
should also remember that, since the Libera- 
tion, France has had 14 Ministers of 
Economic Affairs and 17 Finance Ministers — 
meaning that policy has been largely in the 
hands of permanent officials, who have, 
generally speaking, reflected the views of the 
planners and the Socialist-minded bosses of 
the nationalised sector. Two key groups — the 
Service des Etudes Economiques _ et 
Financiaires in the Ministry of Finance, and 
the Commissariat General au Plan et a la 
Productivité - have had vast influence on 
investment policy: indeed, France is the only 
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western country whose budget is drawn up in 
relation to the needs of a specific economic 
plan. 

To be sure, the French planners have been 
unable to restrain the undue growth of 
private enterprise in certain industries, still 
less to deprive the lobbies of their spoils. 
Hence current French prosperity is not solely 
attributable to Socialism. Indeed, from one 
point of view, French colonial wars have, in 
practice, benefited the economy. France’s 
Indo-China army, as everyone nows, was sub- 
sidised by US dollars. In 1954, for instance, 
France received $321 million for Indo-China, 
in addition to other types of dollar aid. This 
inflow of dollars was reflected in industrial 
investment, and allowed France to make sub- 
stantial repayments to the European Pay- 
ments Union and other creditors. 

True, the Algerian War has not been such 
good business. But let’s look at the facts. 
French defence spending in 1959 was less 
than £1,200m., against £1,650m. in Britain, 
about the same in relation to national 
income. What in effect has happened is that 
for the past seven years France has simply 
transferred what it would otherwise have 
spent on collective western defence, on 
nuclear weapons, rockets and supersonic air- 
craft, to the maintenance of a vast conven- 
tional army in Algeria. Moreover, having 
virtually established a three-year term of 
compulsory military service, involving the 
overseas transfer of 500,000 young men, 
France has artificially created the necessary 
conditions for economic modernisation. The 
war has stripped the rural areas of its surplus 
manpower — something that neither poli- 
ticians nor economists had been able to 
achieve. In recent years the agricultural 
population has fallen by 20 per cent. Equally, 
the maintenance of this vast army has led to 
expansion and investment in certain indus- 
tries which otherwise were doomed to stag- 
nation. 

The third chief explanation for France’s 
economic paradox is the increase in exports. 
The rapid growth of the years 1954-58 led to 
inflation and the devaluation of the franc. 
There were two devaluations during these 
four years, and the franc lost one-third of its 
value; in time, no doubt, this would have 
produced an external payments problem 
which even France, which depends far less on 
external trade than Britain, would have 
found disastrous. But General de Gaulle, by 
virtue of his unassailable position when he 
came to power, was able to restore the 
balance by a series of highly unpopular 
measures, beginning with a wage freeze and a 
sharp cut in consumption. The unions were 
too weak to take effective counter-measures. 
At the same time, the Gaullists benefited from 
the rise in exports which followed from 
devaluation: in 1959 exports rose by 29 per 
cent, and by a further 25 per cent in 1960. 
These results astonished even the optimists. 

Of course, the rise in exports itself reflected 
extremely favourable conditions abroad - 
the general consumer prosperity of the West, 
in short. Nevertheless, there was a legitimate 
overtone of victory in the French govern- 
ment’s announcement, last week, that 
France’s gold and dollar reserves now exceed 
all claims upon them. 

At this point we must qualify. De Gaulle’s 
deflationary policy might have led, as in other 
countries, to a permanent fall in investment 
and consumption: production might have 
been sacrificed for monetary stability. In fact 
this did not happen, because the deflationary 
measures laid down by de Gaulle’s conserva- 
tive Finance Minister, Antoine Pinay, were 


never fully carried out. Overall investment 
fell, but it was substantially maintained in the 
huge public sector; once again this sector 
played a crucial role in maintaining con- 
tinuous expansion. The economy therefore 
stumbled but did not fall: wages and salaries 
have again reached their record levels in 
1957. The experts sum it up: since the 
Liberation, France has never, in reality, been 
left to the mercy of laissez-faire economics. 

But my friend from the Finance Ministry 
refuses to be optimistic. There are, he main- 
tains, dark clouds on the economic horizon. 
So far, the approach of the Common Market 
has had a stimulating effect. French business 
has reacted more quickly than expected: 
there has been a marked trend to concentra- 
tion in industry, encouraged by the govern- 
ment. But many French export industries are 
still highly vulnerable. Investment, at 16 to 18 
per cent of national income, is still way 
below Germany at 22 per cent —- and it is 
German competition which France has to 
fear. Moreover, de Gaulle’s determination to 
create a nuclear striking force — together with 
his failure, so far, to end the Algerian War —- 
will mean a sharp increase in the level of 
defence spending. 


In short, the French have still got plenty 
of reasons to worry. They grumble (as they 
always have done) and often they are right 
to do so. But for the moment, their country 
is prosperous and, I should add, extremely 
agreeable to live in. Indeed, the expansion of 
the economy helps to explain why France's 
political follies have not, as yet, led to abso. 
lute disaster. In April 1958, there were many 
of us who, observing French prosperity, re. 
fused to believe that the Algerian War could 
undermine the Fourth Republic and create 
the conditions for a Fascist coup: there was 
not enough economic discontent, we thought, 
Indeed, we even discounted the possibility of 
de Gaulle’s return. We were wrong — but only 
partly. De Gaulle established the Fifth 
Republic thanks to the colonels who wanted 
to use him as a Neguib. But, in the event, the 
colonels were unable to find the social forces 
in France to allow them to complete their 
revolution: it was Neguib who triumphed, 
without civil war, and without a period of 
Fascism. True enough, this has not given 
France a republic worthy of the name; but it 
has not produced catastrophe, either. France's 
economic prosperity has kept her political 
future open. 


Anarchy Every Week 


MORVAN LEBESQUE 
(Morvan Lebesque is the celebrated editorialist of Le Canard Enchainé) 


For 350,000 French citizens — a large figure, 
bearing in mind the circulations of French 
weeklies - Wednesday is ‘Canard day’. On 
this day, throughout the country, people who 
are complete strangers but who nevertheless 
form an intimate club, rich in allusive refer- 
ences, continue to buy a paper born 45 years 
ago in the darkest days of the Great War 
and doomed, so it seemed, to die after a few 
issues. What is the Canard Enchainé, and 
how has it managed to survive and flourish 
so heartily? 

If you asked its readers, many of whom 
have inherited the taste from their fathers, 
they’d doubtless reply: ‘The Canard is a paper 
which has never changed’. This is true: since 
1915 it has belonged to the same proprietor, 
Maurice Maréchal, and latterly his widow; 
its typography has remained strictly un- 
changed and, above all, its political line has 
been absolutely consistent. You could call 
the line ‘left liberal’ - with special emphasis 
on anti-clericalism and anti-militarism, atti- 
tudes which are of crucial importance in a 
country where, from time to time, the Church 
and the Army threaten the state. 

In practice, however, the paper’s politics 
are comfortably flexible. In economic matters, 
for instance, it has no policy, except to de- 
nounce the pressure of trusts and lobbies on 
government, the scandals of the _ stock- 
exchange and flagrant social injustice. It has 
neither programme nor doctrine, and it be- 
longs to no party: indeed, when General de 
Gaulle described it as ‘Communist’ in his 
memoirs, he was obliged to publish a correc- 
tion in the subsequent editions. The Canard’s 
only raison d’étre is, in the last analysis, criti- 
cism of the men in power. This may sound 
unduly restrictive; in fact, it is marvellously 
elastic and reflects accurately the instincts of 
most Frenchmen. 

But there is more to it than this. Apart from 
the political debate, the Canard owes its suc- 
cess to its absolute, unfettered frankness. This 
is not just a virtue, it springs from the very 


nature of the paper. For example, it is the 
only French paper which refuses all paid 
advertising. This costs it a fortune, but it 
gives it complete freedom. The ‘no advertis- 
ing’ rule is a hard one; but still harder, and 
stricter, is the paper’s policy of having no 
‘friends’ — except.its readers. There is no Old 
Boy Net on the Canard and nobody can ever 
count on its sympathy. From my own experi- 
ence, I can say that this continual uncertainty 
is the thing which most disturbs public men 
in their relations with the paper. A big firm 
naturally hates to have its frauds exposed in 
the Canard; but a cabinet minister or a 
famous actor is even more furious when they 
fall out of the paper’s favour. Even on the 
paper’s staff friendship is conditional: 
shortly before the war, Pierre Seize, the 
paper’s best polemical writer, was forced to 
resign when he was awarded the Legion 
d’Honneur. If one is going to be against the 
authorities, one can’t afford to be decorated 
by them. 

This is the essential reason why the paper's 
readers are so attached to it: they know that 
the staff play the game sincerely. They make 
mistakes, but they believe in what they write. 
Another reason, and an important one, is that 
the Canard’s ‘inside stories’ are really depend- 
able. For the paper is not just a polemical and 
humorous weekly: it is packed with informa- 
tion, often exclusive, and it frequently gets a 
big political or financial story days or even 
weeks before the daily press. The Canard’s 
scoops often astonish the experts, and still 
more so the sharp and accurate detail in 
which they are presented. This is due not 
only to the paper’s own reporters and con- 
tacts but to the fact that the Canard is often 
used as a ‘leak’ by the powerful, including 
even its enemies. A Top Person, who gets 
wind of a scandal or a piece of knavery, and 
doesn’t wish to keep his information to him- 
self, automatically thinks of the Canard. This 
is how the inside story of the famous Bazooka 
Scandal was passed on to us by a member of 
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the government circle and how, by courtesy 
of the Jesuit Fathers, we got some fascinating 
news-stories during the last Papal Conclave. 
We also get a good deal of information from 
our own readers. Naturally, all this is care- 
fully sifted and checked before we use it. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that 
the paper prefers some regimes to others; and 
for us, the worst are the best. From this view- 
point, General de Gaulle was indeed the ‘pro- 
vidential man’ for the Canard. The day after 
13 May 1958 the Canard, with a stroke of 
genius, baptised de Gaulle Mongeneral - a 
pattern followed for his faithful satellites; 
Mondebré (Debré), Monlouvrier (Delouvrier), 
and so on. It created for him the striking 
image of a Mon-arque, washed ashore in the 
wrong century, a Louis XIV reincarnated in 
a republic, surrounded by flunkeys and 
courtiers. This reached the point where, at the 
Elysées, nobody dared to use the words Mon 
General, for fear of identifying himself with 
the Canard. 

The joy of all this is that the Canard is 
virtually immune from censorship. Those who 
seek to impose it on us merely invite ridicule. 
‘Confiscate the Canard?’ shouted a Minister 
under the Fourth Republic, ‘do you want to 
make me a national laughing-stock?’ Hence, 
the Canard was the only French paper which 
succeeded in publishing Sartre’s famous and 
forbidden diatribe against torture. Aware of 
its unique protection, it has on countless 
occasions risked seizure, and always with im- 
punity. To touch the Canard is taboo — and 
rightly, because if it disappeared Frenchmen 
would know they were no longer free. 

Like any other paper, the Canard is a 
team: a score of writers and artists under an 
editor, R. Treno. They also form a co-opera- 
tive, with a share in the profits. In theory, 
they meet twice a week to shape each issue, 
but in practice, apart from certain fixed fea- 
tures, the entire paper is written in a few 
hours each Tuesday morning, ‘on the stone’. 
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This last-minute frenzy — sheer improvisation, 
in fact — gives the paper its essential spontan- 
eity. But it doesn’t mean that the Canard is 
easy to write. Humour dies quickly. An idea, 
a gimmick, soon loses it flavour; the time 
comes when it must be changed, or its author 
replaced. 

Then, too, there is a special verbal flavour 
about the paper; so distinct that, when two 
regular readers are talking together, they 
may be incomprehensible to an outsider. 
Many talented writers have tried their hand 
at the Canard and have proved unable either 
to pick up its style or create a new one. On 
the other hand, those who do fit in (one 
example is Alexandre Breffort, the author of 
Irma la Douce, who sent us his first piece 
when he was a taxi-driver) soon become mem- 
bers of a family, with its own vocabulary and 
folklore. One of the great Canard myths is 
that we are all drink vintage Julienas — true 
enough until the last war. Today the editorial 
table is littered with the usual bottles of beer 
and Perrier; but readers regularly send us 
cases of Julienas. 

Let me end on a personal note. For eight 
years I have written a weekly editorial for the 
paper. Never once have I been asked to 
change a line, indeed a single word, even 
when I attacked the opinions of my col- 
leagues, even when what I write risks legal 
action (this has actually happened). When I 
talked about this once to Mme Maréchal she 
told me that when her husband owned the 
Canard he refused to read the paper in proof 
for fear that he might be tempted to change 
something that displeased him: he did not 
allow himself to look at it until it was already 
on the streets. I imagine that this total free- 
dom which the Canard’s staff enjoy is one of 
the reasons why its readers are so attached 
to it; and the reason why, although it only 
takes me a few hours to write my leader, I 
need a whole day to reply to the letters which 
it provokes. 
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The Second Sex 


FRANCOISE GIROUD 


(Francoise Giroud, France’s leading woman 
journalist, is feature-editor of France-Soir) 


Eve was certainly not a Frénchwoman. If 
she had been she would never have become s9 
mixed up with God, Adam and the serpent, 
How would she have avoided it? That's a 
national secret. I’d be disloyal to reveal it. | 
do not know what women in other countries 
are made of. In France they are made of iron, 
But around the iron are all kinds of skilful 
decorations. The result is that, when the pro. 
duct is a good one, she gives the impression 
of velvet. Delicate, lovely to look at, beauti- 
ful to touch. When she fails - but let’s not 
talk of the misfits. 

Such women of iron and velvet are in an 
enviable position in the world today because 
men go on loving them. Men don’t just desire 
them, they really love them - they enjoy their 
company, appreciate their conversation, 
respect their judgment. The advance of 
women has not, in short, turned Frenchmen 
into mysogynists. They do not yet go in fear 
of being dominated or tyrannised. They don't 
yet feel that they have lost their power. Per- 
haps that will come one day. Then the men 
will start clubs, women will get together in 
associations and, as soon as they leave the 
bedroom, they will become adversaries or, 
perhaps, simply neutrals. At the moment 
they understand each other; they live to- 
gether, they amuse themselves together. 

It is often said that Frenchwomen know 
better than anyone else how to please. If it is 
true at all it is only fair when you think of 
the trouble they go to to achieve it. The real 
reason that they try so hard is that they have 
someone to please: their partners use their 
eyes to look at them and their ears to listen 
to them. How bored each would be without 
the other. How bored men are when circum- 
stances require them to spend an evening with- 
out female company. 

After travelling widely I have begun to 
wonder whether France is the only country 
where men and women really understand each 
other in more ways than for the purpose of 
perpetuating the human race. The French- 
woman is, in a sense, an exclusive product, 
famous even when she is decried; and she 
seems to derive this special quality from the 
appreciation of her countrymen. 

What does she have that is so special? 
Despite the myth, few Frenchwomen are 
really beautiful, and there are an incredible 
number who would seem ugly if they had 
been born elsewhere. But they compensate 
by a constant effort of the imagination to 
exploit to the full such capital that they have. 
Generally it takes them several years to in 
struct themselves in this art. Those who are 
most renowned for their ‘beauty’ are rarely 
young girls. It takes time to make something 
of themselves. Once they have begun to 
please they want to go on doing so. As they 
are both wise and crafty, they know that the 


‘ art demands constant effort. 


Sometimes they fail. Ten marriages out of 
100 end in divorce in France. More that 
25,000 couples — 26,446 in 1959 — separate 
each year. And, according to a recent enquiry 
by the French Institute of Public Opinion, 
one woman in five is unfaithful. 

It is a small percentage if you think of the 
archetypal Frenchwoman - flighty, deceitful, 
flirtatious, fickle. The average Frenchwoman 
of today is neither a Brigitte Bardot nor a 
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OBbEMHEHHOE TESIEBM/EHME J\ESIAET 
MCTOPMYECKMA CY4AN 


KomnaHua OObequHeHHoro TelepuyeHua 
TocyfapcTBeHHbid KomuteT JIA pagua u 
TeJIEBUTeCHHA NOX Hay30poM coBeTy Mazu- 
HucTpoB C.C.C.P. nmoanmucal yroBpop uA 
nepBoi nepezaww Mexay BocTokom 4 3ara- 
OM lIpH bputanckoi Toprospok BsictaBKe 
B Mockse. 


ToT yropoB oOecTOpoHHbIi u TlepBpasa mepe- 
yaya 3anagomM wu BocTrokom. OyzeT mp 
OTKpbITHeM CosetcKoi J 'ocyltapcTBenHoit 
Bpictasku B JIonqoHe B Vtone. 





ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED and the STATE COMMITTEE 
FOR RADIO BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION UNDER 
THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS OF U.S.S.R. have signed an 
agreement for the first East/West Television broadcast on the 
occasion of the British Trade Fair in Moscow. 

The agreement is a reciprocal one and the first West/East 
broadcast will take place in June on the occasion of the Soviet 
State Fair in London. 


ASSOGIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 


A.T.V. HOUSE, GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1, AHTJIMA. 
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WRITERS 


Philippe Sollers: Very young novelist 
from a rich Bordeaux family, like 
Mauriac, who discovered him two 
ears ago after reading his first novel, 
Une Solitude Curieuse. A _ stylist, 
obsessed by form, and a disciple of 
Valéry. Edits the review Te! Quel. 


Yves Bonnefoy: Poet and author of 
Hier Gagnant Désert, which won the 
Prix de |’Express in 1959. His poems 
are sombre, impersonal, concerned 
with death and renewal. A teacher and 
expert on Renaissance painting. 


Michel Bernard: Another novelist in 
his twenties. Author of La Plage and 
La Mise 4 Nu, both highly praised. His 
writing is sensual (so are his themes) 
and lyrical. Makes special use of 
interior monologues. 


Claude Simon: Although in his For- 
ties, Simon is one of the new school of 
novelists, perhaps the most gifted. Has 
may six novels, the latest being 
a Route des Flandres. Uses experimen- 
tal time schemes, odd -punctuation. 


Jean-René Hughenin: Aged 24, has 
published one novel, La Céte Sauvage, 
a story of unconsummated incest. Can- 
didate for Prix Goncourt 1960. His 
writing, understated, undertoned, in- 
clines to the precious. 


Alfred Kern: An Alsatian, in the 
German mystical tradition. His theme 
is the interplay between the organic 
and inorganic worlds. His Le Bonheur 
Fragile won the 1960 Prix Renaudot. 


Louis-René des Foréts: A difficult, 
highly gifted novelist. His first novel, 
Les Mendiants, is Faulknerian. But Le 
Bavard and his recently published short 
stories, La Chambre des Enfants, are 
completely original. His theme is the 
necessity and the impossibility of 
communication between men. 


Henri Thomas: Prix Medicis, 1960, 
Although 50, he is classified with the 
ounger novelists. His novel John 
erkins, set in the US, is remarkable 
for the fact that it has two different 
endings. Translator of Shakespeare and 
Pushkin. 


FILMS 


Jean-Luc Godard: Aged 30, has made 
several shorts (Veronique et Son Jules, 
Histoires d’Eaux) and one successful 
feature-length: A Bout de Souffle. Had 
the courage to make a film about the 
Algerian War, Le Petit Soldat, which 
was banned in France. Currently 
directing Une Femme est une Femme. 


Claude Chabrol: Aged 29, began a 
stormy career with Le Beau Serge and 
Les Cousins. Last year got a critical 
thumbs-down with his Les Bonnes 


Femmes, a film about the miseries of 
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French office-girls. Now directing Les 
Godelureaux, a study of gilded youth. 


Philippe de Broca: A _ director in 
the style of René Clair: light comedy, 
verging into farce, graceful, fast action. 
His first two films, Les Jeux de |’Amour 
and Le Farceur, show he is in the Clair 
class. Now, at 30, is making the third 
in the series, L’Amant de Cing Jours. 


Henri Colpi: Aged 39, has risen from 
the studio floor, where he did the 
montage for Clouzot, Chaplin (Lime- 
light) and Resnais (Hiroshima Mon 
Amour). His first film, Une Si Longue 
Absence, not yet released, has already 
won the Prix Louis Delluc for 1961. 


Jean Rouch: Does not belong to the 
Nouvelle Vague generation, but is 
being recognised as a master of the 
short sociological film, his best being 
Moi Un Noir, about the life of a young 
African. Currently completing Chron- 
ique d’une Eté, a study of French class 
behaviour. 


Georges Franju: Also belongs to an 
older group, and has hitherto special- 
ised in documentaries (Le Sang des 
Bétes). Recently has started to make 
features: Les Yeux Sans Visages and 
coming off the studio floor now 
Pleins Feux sur |’Assassin. 


THEATRE 


Roger Blin: Actor and producer. 
Produced Becket’s Waiting for Godot 
(1957) and Jean Genet’s Les Négres 
(1960). Now playing in Harold Pinter’s 
The Caretaker at the Théatre de Lutéce. 
Plans to create his own company. 


Antoine Bourseiller: Runs the tiny 
Studio des Champs-Elysées, where he 
presented last year (Kazantzaki’s 
Mélissa, awarded the Prix des Jeunes 
Compagnies. This season he put on 
Pirandello’s As You Want Me. 


Jean-Marie Serreau: Probably the 
most original French producer. From 
1955 to 1958 ran the Théatre de 
Babylone, where he presented Becket. 
In 1959 put on, despite the authorities, 
Le Cadavre Encerclé, by the youn 
Algerian writer Kateb Yacine. In 196! 
he presented Marguerite Duras’ 
Barrage Contre le Pacifique. 


André Reybaz: An avant-garde pro- 
ducer who presented Ghelderolde’s 
Les Faste d’Enfer. among other start- 
lingly new plays, to the French public. 
Has now gone into self-imposed exile 
in the provinces, where he has founded 
the Centre Dramatique du Nord. 


Sacha Pitoeff: Son of the famous 
émigré Russians, Georges and Ludmilla 
Pitoeff. Produces Chekov and Gorki in 
the small Left-Bank theatres (in 1960 he 
put on The Three Sisters at the Théatre 
de l’Alliance). Plans to produce Robert 
Musil’s Les Exaltés this season. 
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Frangoise Sagan (at least as these two appear 
to be according to the public image; what 
they are in reality is another story). Indeed, 
she defines herself very clearly in the replies 
given in the survey I have just quoted. What 
she wants in life is a ‘good husband’ ang 
‘comfort’ — in fact, emotional and materiaj 
security. And what is a good husband? The 
women questioned described him thus: a 
faithful man, an understanding man, a man 
who stays at the side of his wife. He is 
equally — a relatively recent idea — a man who 
admires her, who considers her, who appre. 
ciates her, who spontaneously recognises the 
importance of the woman as a partner and 
not only in the house and with the children, 
But before Frenchwomen will declare them- 
selves satisfied, it is necessary for the man to 
show his superiority. She no longer automatic. 
ally grants him the right to superiority just be- 
cause he is a man. She demands that this 
superiority should be expressed effectively if it 
is to be recognised. 

Their life and their choice of a companion 
has become more difficult as Frenchwomen 
have become more emancipated. It is the 
youngest who have the hardest time. But they 
all continue, meanwhile, to have but one aim 
- a really desirable and honourable marriage 
which will last. Frenchwomen do not have, 
nor do they wish to have, a role in life other 
than with their husband. At least that is true 
for the great majority. 

To the question - ‘What does a woman 
need to be happy?’ — not one in a thousand 
replied ‘a good job’. But, in one way or 
another, almost all mentioned security. And, 
a still more surprising fact, not one in four 
replied: ‘Love is necessary for happiness.’ 
Love to them seems to mean danger. Poetry, 
passion, romance: these are interesting when 
other people experience them, when they can 
be enjoyed vicariously in magazines, films and 
books. The important thing to Frenchwomen 
is not to experience love, but to assure them- 
selves that it can exist. 

Another revelation: one out of two 
Frenchwomen say they find no pleasure or 
interest in physical love. Some admit quite 
frankly that they are ‘unsatisfied’ or ‘frus- 
trated’ by physical love. Should we conclude 
that the French do not live up to their repu- 
tation? But there is another important aspect 
of the problem: the fear of having too many 
children. 

Artificial contraception is strictly illegal in 
France. Five years ago 14 actions were taken 
by Catholic family associations against a 
magazine which simply mentioned the exist- 
ence of methods used in Britain. Now a more 
tolerant attitude is developing. The press tends 
to be more outspoken. The state radio and TV 
have given a lot of time to debates between 
those who oppose and support birth control. 
Nevertheless, for practical purposes, the situ- 
ation remains unchanged. 

Finally, some 50 per cent of Frenchwomen 
think that ‘many marriages are not satisfac 
tory’, and survive only because of the chilé 
ren (70 per cent), or because of the material 
difficulties which the woman fears she would 
have to face alone (40 per cent). Adultery. 
strongly denounced when committed by 
wives, is generally tolerated by the commul- 
ity when committed by husbands. The eco 
nomic dependence of most French women, 
which most of them are quite happy to accept, 
is undoubtedly one of the reasons for this 
double standard. Women who earn their owl 
living are surprisingly rare, Relative to the 
total. population, they are less numerous te 
day than in 1905. 

The position of the contemporary French 
woman is therefore essentially ambiguovs. 
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Whose glass do you see’ in windows, everywhere? 


George Burch is growing up with glass, and one day he will 

learn to appreciate it. He is growing up with Pilkington Glass. , 1 

Night and day the Pilkington Group’s factories are making Pilkingtons 
glass . . . glass for the windows in your home, for offices, 


and factories. And for spectacle and microscope lenses, for the & reatest name 


fluorescent tubes, and for insulation. Glass for all these arid in the world of glass 
a hundred more wonderful things which are an essential 


part of your daily life come from the Pilkington Group . . . 


a British ind , ‘= th hi thich THE PILKINGTON GROUP manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, 
great bDritis ,. industry; great in the achievements whic Chance Pilkington Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, 
are made possible only by its size and efficiency. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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All professions are open to her. She can be - 
and is — a doctor, an engineer, a magistrate, 
an economist, a minister. But now that these 
conquests have been made by their elders, 
young women of today, no longer needing to 
fight to assure themselves, preféet to devote 
their energies to the old struggle: to find a 
husband and to keep him. 

Men of marriageable age are today more 
numerous than women. The Frenchwoman 
is thus blessed, if you can call it that, with a 
surplus of 400,000 bachelors. But, in fact, her 
situation is not so simple. Her education, 
knowledge and freedom of movement have 
led her to demand standards of a high intel- 
lectual level from her partner. She makes 83 
per cent of the family purchases. She plays a 
part in all the important decisions concerning 





the home and even in her husband’s profes- 
sional life. Especially in the middle class, she 
often runs the family finances. But she doesn’t 
seem to have any desire to become a matri- 
arch. She continues to want the man who will 
give her the pretext to admire him, rather 
than the opportunity to dominate him. 

But she still wants to reign individually 
over individuals. She will never surrender the 
classical weapons by which she has ensured 
this reign through the centuries. On the con- 
trary. Never has the French woman paid so 
much attention to clothes, hair styles and 
cosmetics. But she instinctively rejects any- 
thing which might bring about the collective 
rule of females over men. Perhaps she knows 
what she would be losing: the velvet glove 
which conceals her iron hand beneath. 


The Battle of the Books 


OLIVIER TODD 


According to. Article 30 of the Code de 
Procédure Criminelle, backed up by the 
Ordonnance of 13 February 1960, the French 
prefects may take action against anybody or 
anything that interferes with national security. 
In the last two years 12 books, most of 
them connected with the Algerian war, have 
been seized by the police on orders from the 
Minister of the Interior or the Minister of 
War. The executive has been able to act 
without really involving the judiciary: not 
once has an inquiry come to a public trial. 

Two publishers have been particularly hit: 
Jérome Lindon, director of the Editions de 
Minuit, and Francois Maspero who, from a 
bookshop ia the Rue Saint-Séverin, has 
started a vigorous kind of French Left Book 
Club. Lindon has had five books seized, 
Maspero four (he has published 14). Up to 
now, detectives have been extremely polite, 
even gentlemanly in their proceedings. They 
admit naively that the purpose of the raids, 
which leave quite a few incriminated books 
lying about, is to ruin the publishers con- 
cerned. Oddly enough, nothing prevents re- 
publication — for the moment. However, once 
books are on this curious Index, distributing 
firms will not handle them. Out of 9,000 
booksellers, about 70 will stock them. News- 
papers, Left and Right, will not review works 
thus damned. 

What is the common denominator of these 
books? They argue, first, that Algeria should 
be independent; second, that it will be; third, 
that helping the FLN safeguards the future 
relationship betweén France and the even- 
tual Algerian Republic — as well as the future 
of democracy in France. They also suggest 
that conscripts should desert when called up. 

These points are reasoned out in Francis 
Jeanson’s Nétre Guerre, an uncompromising 
and brilliant pamphlet. Jeanson was the head 
of the group of metropolitan Frenchmen 
who have been helping the FLN. A profes- 
sional writer, he tells his story well; He 
denounces, savagely and wittily, the practical 
impotence of French progressive parties. He 
contends that when accepting the need for 
Algerian freedom, half-heartedly at times, 
organisations like the CP and the Independent 
Socialists, did not see that it implied thedogic 
of desertion. 

Frantz Fanon’s L’An V de la République 
Algérienne is an original and incisive analy- 
sis of limited but neglected problems — the 
use of the veil by Moslem women, the part 
played by the radio in the present war, the 
new structure of the Algerian family unit, 


public health and the poor whites in North 
Africa. Dr Fanon, originally a Martiniquais, 
is now FLN ambassador in Accra. His book 
has a sociological and philosophical content 
which Robert Davezies’ Le Front, a collection 
of nightmarish interviews with Algerians of 
all conditions, hasn’t. Father Davezies, a 
worker-priest, was recently arrested. 

Younger men faced with conscription have 
also contributed to this banned anti-colonial 
literature, but from a more personal point of 
view. In Le Refus Maurice Maschino des- 
cribes how, coming from France, he started as 
an elementary school-teacher in Morocco and 
came to the conclusion that he could not join 
the Army. Two deserters have published 
straight biographical accounts. Maurienne’s 
le Déserteur is somewhat dry but contains all 
the questions and some of the answers that 
can haunt a French Communist when con- 
fronted with his own refusal to take part in 
the Algerian war and the ambiguous apathy 
of his party. Without being intentionally a 
work of art, Noel Favreliére’s Le Désert a 
l’'Aube reads like a good novel. It is mov- 
ing, entirely convincing and often poetical. 
Favreliére, who had done his ordinary mili- 
tary service in Algeria, was called back there 
as a paratrooper sergeant. One evening in 
1956, near Tebessa, he was put in charge of a 
prisoner to be executed the next day. During 
the night the sergeant and the prisoner left 
the French camp together. Favreliére lived 
with the moujahidine, the soldiers of the 
Algerian Liberation Army, before going to 
Tunisia and eventually to America. 

All these books, within limits, have un- 
questionably created a climate of opinion. 
Many students for instance are constantly 
discussing the two questions which separate a 
militant pioneer minority from the majority 
of the left: ‘Should one help the FLN in 
France?’; and ‘Should one desert?’ Some con- 
scripts have answered ‘yes’ or ‘no’ after going 
through one or several of thesé books. The 
government is naturally worried. To under- 
stand its semi-tolerant behaviour in this mat- 
ter, one should remember that General de 
Gaulle and M. Debré need liberal alibis. 
Clandestine printing of newspapers and leaf- 
lets has been going on for some time. It 
wouldp’t do if it started with books. After 
all, the Editions de Minuit was originally the 
Resistance’s publishing firm under the Ger- 
man Occupation. Some comparisons shouldn't 
be pressed too far. Maspero’s last brochure 
was seized ten days ago. Title: Nuremberg 
for Algeria. 
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Correspondence 


THE NEWSPAPER JUNGLE 


Sir, - The Parliamentary Labour Party seems 
unqualifiedly delighted at its ‘achievement’ in 
persuading the government to set up another 
Royal Commission on the Press; but past 
experience of Royal Commissions certainly gives 
rise to little optimism that any action will be 
taken to rectify the chaotic condition of the 
press. 

To me, the position is quite clear, although 
there may be a need for a few extra facts to be 
accumulated; the 1947-9 Commission, wrongly I 
think, saw little to be alarmed about over the 
problems of concentration of ownership, local 
monopoly and advertisers’ influence. However, it 
did say that there would be cause for alarm if 
the five major chains increased their holdings, or 
if the amumber of national morning papers 
decreased. Well, as we know, the News Chronicle 
has recently died, whilst two of the Big Five are 
vying for control of a third. Moreover, since that 
Commission reported, the Mirror-Pictorial group 
have acquired three Glasgow papers, one of 
which has since closed down; the Daily Dispatch 
and Sunday Chronicle have closed down; the 
Rothermere group have aquired control of the 
Daily Sketch; the Star has died, as have the 
Sunday Graphic and the Empire News. There 
have also been several deaths among the smaller 
provincials in recent years. As long ago as 1956 
local monopoly existed: in all but six cities in 
Britain, whilst the Big Five controlled 45 of the 
110 daily newspapers, and six of the 15 Sunday 
newspapers. Since then the situation has wor- 
sened. 

When one discusses the problem in terms of 
circulation concentration, the problem is even 
more startling. Even without the merging with 
Odhams of either the Thomson or the Mirror 
groups, three groups possess over 70 per cent of 
the circulation of all national morning news- 
papers. This is not all—for in 1959 the periodi- 
cal press became almost solely concentrated in 
the hands of two of the Big Five (Odhams and 
the Mirror group), whilst there have been major 
developments in the combining of newspaper 
and television interests. 

What has occurred on the credit side? The 
Recorder began business as a daily in October 
1953, only to die five months later. The pro- 
posed Hulton Press full-colour Sunday news- 
paper failed to materialise in 1956, mainly due to 
opposition from the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association and the National Federation of 
Retail Newsagents. The New Daily began pub- 
lication in 1960, but it has an extremely limited 
circulation, caters for a tiny minority group, and 
shows no sign of significant expansion. Thus we 
are left with the Sunday Telegraph, and the 
proposed publication of the Guardian from 
London. 

The problem is not to collect masses of data 
from reluctant advertisers and proprietors, or to 
peruse every newspaper printed since 1949 in 
search of distortion of news and sensationalism, 
but to get down to the job of devising means 
with which to diffuse ownership, to decrease the 
dependence on advertising, and to enforce stan- 
dards through a Press Council which is not 
controlled by the press itself. The whole thing 
is at present a vicious commercial circle, and 
there seems little purpose, except to those who 
want inaction, in commenting on various aspects 
of this circle. The Royal Commission’s time 
could therefore be more usefully taken up by 
examining alternative schemes of ownership 
other than the present free-for-all private enter- 
prise methods. Since the government obviously 
do not want this, it looks as if the Opposition 
may have backed a loser. 

The 1947-9 Commission based its report on 
the assumption that the British press was second 
to none. One of the standards it enunciated was 
that the press could be regarded less as a public 
service than as an industry concerned with the 
diffusion of news. These are the contentions we 
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Half of you wants a sleek-lined temptress of a car. A car that exultantly matches 
you mood for mood on the open road, a car that still looks adventurous in the 
most adventurous holiday spots. In fact — the Austin A40. Half of you wants a 
car that’s formal and perfect (not too formal but very perfect) in any setting. A 
car so sleek and exciting in design and conception it makes others look pompous. 


In fact—the Austin A40. All of you 
wants a car that will on any occasion 
take you clean out of the rut of run-of- 
the-mill motoring; a car as personal 
as the clothes you wear. In fact — the 
Austin A40. 


AUSTIN SEVEN * ASQ + ASS * A9Q * METROPOLITAN 1500 
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ORDINARY ! 


* AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 


* AUSTIN HEALEY SPRITE ° 








THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE + BIRMINGHAM 












HOW COME? 
The secret of the A40’s dual- 
personality lies in its superb 
engineering and design. It’s got 
shapely stunning good looks. It’s 
got space for four real life-size 
adults inside - and above all room 
in the boot (simply by laying the 
rear seat flat you double the boot- 
space). And it gives you real 
surging power on a shoestring. 
Take a trip to your local Austin 
dealer and inspect the A40’s 
specification. Price £638.12.6 
(£450 plus £188.12.6 P.T.) 
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By Appointment to Backed by 
Mer Majesty The Queen BMC 12-month 
Motor Car Manutacturers warranty 

The Austn Motor end BMC 

Company Limited service 














MUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


GLASGOW 
Scottish Council for Nuclear Disarmament 


All Scotland March Against Polaris 
2.30 pm, Saturday, February 18 
Assemble at Eye Infirmary, Claremont St 


GUILDFORD 
7.45 pm, February 21, Holy Trinity Hall, High St 
BRAINS TRUST 
Rear-Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard 
Maurice Orbach 
Donald Tweddle 


ST PANCRAS AND HOLBORN 
7.45 pm, February 21, Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent, NW1 
FILM SHOW 
“Beware”, “A Time Out Of War” 
“No Place To Hide” 

Also Unity Theatre Sketch 
“Paper Your Windows” 


ILFORD 
8 pm, February 24, Gants Hill Public Library 
POLARIS PROTEST MEETING 
John Homer 
Jo Richardson 
Fred Watts 


MANCHESTER 


“The Nuclear Dilemma” 
(The Fifth in a Series of Lectures) 


8 pm, February 24, Central Hall, Oldham Street 
CND, its significance and place in society 
D. H. PENNINGTON 


(Tickets from CND, 14 Tib Lane, Cross St, 
Manchester 2 2/6 each) 


LUTON 
2.30 pm, February 25, Town Hall 
TRADE UNIONISTS CONFERENCE 
“The People Versus the Polaris” 
BOB WILLIS 


C.N.D., 2 Carthusian Street, EC] 
Telephone: CLErkenwell 5146 
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POLARIS ‘NO’ 














march FEB 18 
1-2 ‘ 
eae ciel > rally 
trafal 2- mM. 
ile sate bertrand canal 
sir herbert read 
rev michael scott 
hugh macdiarmid 
protest at ministry 
of defence 
3:15-—6 p.m. 
Committee of 100 
“Which 1” 
The February issue reports on 


soap 
funerals 
razor blades 
flower preservatives 
cheap washing machines 
“Which?” is published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association on annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept 6, 14 Buckingham Street, London WC2 

















should have been demolishing for the past 12 
years, Even as the Commission sits, let the 
Labour Party set up a committee to explore new 
structures in the field of ownership — for 
instance, the Webbs’ idea of consumers’ co- 
operative societies; the idea of producers’. co- 
operatives owned by the newspaper’s staff; the 
possibility of a system of licensing; the exten- 
sion of trust ownership to maintain control in 
certain hands, to ensure profits are ploughed 
back, and to preserve editorial freedom; and a 
full investigation of the advantages of an adver- 
tising tax. These are but a few of the possibilities, 
The making available of printing facilities to 
aspirant papers might also be considered. The 
least that can be done is to demand the rigorous 
application of some form of monopolies legisla- 
tion; in fact, the 1947-9 Commission did recom- 
mend that local monopoly should be within the 
scope of existing monopoly law. If the Labour 
Party is content to wait till the next Commission 
reports, I think a great deal will have been lost, 
particularly in view of present trends, which are 
best exemplified by Mr Thomson’s claim that the 
centre of gravity of the press will shift from 
Fleet Street to his own headquarters. 
ROLAND ROBERTSON 
15 Hillfield Road, NWo 


UNILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL 


Sm, — If this correspondence has seemed a 
little silly, it is because it is hard to believe in 
Mr Mayhew’s sincerity. One has only to recall 
that last summer the Labour Party National 
Executive issued a statement announcing its 
conversion to the policy that Britain should re- 
nounce the independent nuclear deterrent and 
do so unconditionally. In accepting this change 
of front, Mr Mayhew became, like myself, a 
unilateralist, if words means anything. (No 
doubt, later, he will also come to accept my 
view that Britain should rid itself of foreign 
nuclear bases.) In the meantime, however, he 
affects to believe that it is impossible both to 
advocate unconditional independent action by 
this country and also hope for general disarma- 
ment, towards which such independent action 
may well be the first necessary step. Since he 
apparently has no difficulty in reconciling these 
two positions for himself, it is manifestly in- 
sincere to pretend that Kingsley Martin and 
CND cannot do so. Either no one is impaled on 
Mayhew’s Fork or Mayhew is as well. In fact, of 
course, the poor fellow hasn’t got a fork. 

Your own remarks last week were less trifling, 
though, I think, largely disputable. You argue 
that, when the Labour Party Executive went 
unilateralist last year by renouncing an indepen- 
dent British nuclear deterrent, CND ‘switched’ its 
attack to the US bases here. In fact there was 
no switch; we had always attacked both. And 
it was always of secondary importance whether 
Britain made the bombs herself or begged, 
borrowed or bought them or otherwise condoned 
the threat of them from. her shores. The effect 
on peace and on this island’s chances of survival 
remained the same. That is why the agitation 
inside and outside the Labour Party had to -— 
and still has to — continue. 

Nor can it be allowed to slacken simply 
because ‘within the next five years’ (or, more 
probably, later) America may have developed 
and accumulated sufficient long-range solid-fuel 
nuclear weapons to induce a withdrawal from 
Britain on her own initiative. The intervening 
period is long and unpredictable and infinitely 
precarious; and the hypothetical American 
reversal of policy for many reasons highly un- 
certain. 

Moreover, if, as you say, Kennedy ‘recognises 
that Americar foreign bases not only cause un- 
rest... but... are a prime cause of Soviet 
suspicion . . . and the biggest single obstacle to 


general disarmament’ then surely it is salutary 
that this unrest should continue unceasingly to 
manifest itself (a function of CND), the alterna- 
tive in logic being a possible relapse into com- 
placency by the new President, an aggravation 
of Soviet pessimism and a disservice to general 
disarmament. 
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An end to British nuclear ambitions and an 
end to foreign bases on our territory have been 
the two quintessential demands of CND, the 
highest common factor of absolute unanimity 
among the variegated multitude of its supporters, 
Both are within the compass of a British govern- 
ment. On these central points, obviously, com- 
promise is not possible, for they do not admit 
of degrees of acquiescence. Mr. Wilson's new 
proposals are reported to support both. If so, [ 
support Mr Wilson. Yet so, apparently, do you. 
In which case you must presumably agree with 
me that the issue is not as outmoded as your 
editorial seemed to imply. Or was it your tactful 
way of pointing out to our opponents that not 
only the balance of argument but the probable 
course of history is against them? 

BeENN W. Levy 

66 Old Church Street 

Sw3 


[We do not presume to advise CND how it 
should conduct its propaganda. As far as the 
Labour Party is concerned, we do maintain that 
it is unwise for a political party to tear itself to 
pieces in theological dispute over an issue which 
is in any case going to be determined in the fairly 
near future largely by technical factors outside 
the control of the British government.] 


Sir, — As I understood the proposals attri- 
buted to Harold Wilson they provided that Nato 
in Europe should not have nuclear weapons. 
This, in the published version of the letter, 
which I signed with Kingsley Martin and Benn 
Levy, has become ‘thermonuclear’. 

I want to make it clear that I should be 
opposed to a Nato which had nuclear weapons, 
thermal or fission. If I were not I should be 
justly accused of hypocrisy and of subscribing 
to the cynical, and military, nonsense of ‘tactical’ 
weapons, which would turn Europe into a radio- 
active battlefield. 

RITCHIE CALDER 

The Gables 

74 The Crescent 
Belmont 


BURNHAM SCALE 


Sir, — The very high standard maintained by 
your periodical leads one perhaps to look for too 
continuous a perfection, but the statement in 
your last issue that the present Burnham scale 
for teachers is £520 to £1700 could be too 
damaging to overlook. I should be most grateful 
if you could correct this. The sum is £1,000, not 
(unfortunately) £1,700. 

G. L. JAMes 

93 Cortis Road 

Putney ~ 
Swis 


UNFAIR TO WOMEN? 


Sir, — The subjects of orgasm, castration and 
flagellation dealt with by Charon are worthy of 
serious and objective treatment. I am neither 
prudish, pro-Establishment nor anti-feminist, but 
I take exception to his remarks, not only be- 
cause they are redolent of a quite schoolboyish 
prurience, but more important, because they are 
utterly ill-informed. 

Firstly, sterilisation is performed by interrup- 
tion of the ovarian tubes, not by castration. This 
is virtually invariable. Secondly, whether or not 
a pregnancy is being terminated at the same 
time, the written consent of husband and wife 
is obtained, for obvious reasons. Thirdly, the 
context suggests that removal of the ovaries 
necessarily negates female sexual satisfaction. 
This is not so. 

The imaginary picture of the ‘puritan pervert 
gynaecologist’ working out his mad lusts on the 
prostrate bodies of helpless women is one more 
appropriate to a horror-comic than to the New 
STATESMAN, and Charon has clearly enjoyed day- 
dreaming up the ‘ghastly euphemistic’ remarks 
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of the nurse. The subsequent remarks about the 
Tory flogging-ladies not being ‘fully satisfied’ 
and the implication that the Labour Party should 
pndertake their salvation (sexual presumably) 
were of about the same standard of responsi- 
bility. If their desire to flog does result from 
sexual unsatisfaction, this is a subject demanding 
enlightened sympathy, not jejune dirty jokes. 
ALAN N. CoWAN 
Fairfield 
Garlands Road 
Leatherhead 


Sir — Charon hardly does the reactionaries 
justice. More than anyone else, they have never 
underestimated women’s sexual potential. Their 
fear is a just measure of it. Nowadays, we have 
learnt the importance of looking for the fire 
when we see the smoke; fables, ancient and 
modern, opinions, tribal and civilised, frequently 
regard the female as naturally more libidinous 
than the male. Even in societies like ours, where 
dynamism and self-assertive, let alone aggressive, 
personality in a woman are subdued into a dim, 
pale travesty of what they might be, it is 
recognised that the exceptionally sexed woman 
outstrips any man. The Lolita Syndrome mani- 
fests the last hope of the patriarchal male: the 
sexless, virgin child, with whom the roles of 
master and slave in making love are certain and 
sure. 

KATHERINE CooK 
93a, Mill Road 
Cambridge 


STUDENT GRANTS 


Sir, — I agree wholeheartedly with Mr Michael 
Barnes as to the unfairness of the means test 
and the miserliness of local education authorities. 
But what strikes me about his letter is the faint- 
hearted way in which he gave up his university 
course. 
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I was married during National Service. When 
I went up to University College, London, Mid- 
diesex County Council also acted ‘within the 
regulations’ in refusing to consider me as an in- 
dependent student, and in assessing my grant on 
my parents’ income. My total grant in the first 
year at university was £130, in my second and 
in this, my last, year £200. On this I had to keep 
myself, and a wife and baby son. As an adult I 
would be ashamed to accept help from my 
father, who could not anyway afford to help 
me; he is a labourer, not one of ‘the profes- 
sional group’; his superannuation will be the 
old-age pension. 

In the past two years I have worked at vari- 
ous jobs - as a barman, a labourer in a paint 
factory, a porter, a bath attendant, a post-office 
worker at Christmas, a packer in a nylon factory, 
a labourer in a furniture factory, and a tele- 
phone-order clerk for Grey-Green Coaches. This 
experience was in itself valuable, although I 
shall be glad when my Finals are over this 
summer, and my hand-to-mouth existence is 
nearly finished. 

If you want something badly enough, you 
must be prepared in this ‘vale of tears’ to pay 
through the nose for it. And I wanted my edu- 
cation even at that price. But Mr Barnes pro- 
vides a useful case for those who hold that the 
Welfare State saps individual achievement. 

ANOTHER PooR SCHOLAR 


THE USES OF SOCIOLOGY 


Sir, — It had admittedly not occurred to me 
that Lipset’s statistics, on which many of his 
arguments entirely depend, had not been tested 
against accidental correlation — the function of 
‘significance tests’. Since this increases the 
doubts I raised, I can amend my original state- 
ment, in reply to Mr Runciman, only by 
strengthening it: ‘In place of judgment, Lipset 
offers a mass of statistical correlations, few of 
which are logically related to the conclusions 
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they sustain; some may result from. statistical 
errors, others offend common sense (e.g. that 
Frenchmen stopped committing suicide to follow 
the Dreyfus case — the implication of that on 
p. 190), and many depend on quite arbitrary 
definitions (like those on pp. 51-4 which lead 
him to discuss Germany and Austria as ‘low 
income countries’ on p. 61)’. 

Mr Runciman is wrong about the Norwegian 
poll (‘political contest’). It is the only evidence 
for Lipset’s theory that ‘lower strata’ people 
vote for the least complex ‘transvaluational 
alternative’, It is true that Lipset remarks on 
the slightness of the evidence, but he not only 
offers his (statistically insignificant) correlation — 
the difference between 82 per cent of II 
Fundamentalist Lutherans and 39 per cent of 
21 Communists amounts to precisely one person 
— but goes on characteristically to assume the 
hypothesis in the verification: ‘Thus the 
Communist Party, as the most complex trans- 
valuational alternative, drew its support from 
relatively higher strata’. 

It is a laborious business, justifying quotations, 
and I hope it does not obscure the issues implied 
by the title of this correspondence. Mr Runci- 
man, in his very favourable view of Lipset in the 
Spectator, makes the kind of inflationary claim 
which harms sociology, and which this corres- 
pondence has, I hope, done something to 
question: 

it becomes possible to describe and even 

partly to explain the antics of homo politicus 

in a way literally inconceivable to the old- 
time patriarchs of political theory . . . Within 
the framework of political sociology we can 
now begin to answer questions Bentham and 

Bagehot wouldn't even begin to formulate. 
The dismissal of the ‘old-time patriarchs’ will 
seem premature, and the pretensions extravagant, 
if the questions political sociology asks are so 
often foolish, and if its answers ignore the 
difference between different kinds of evidence 
and do not respect the normal rules of evidence. 

RaLpH SAMUEL 

18, Kent Terrace, NWI 















(like yours) 


like 


wisdom. Were you born a Guardian reader ? 


THE GUARDIAN 


Lively is as lively thinks. In a sense, Guardian readers 
are born, not made. They are equipped from the start 
with a hunger for more than the bare bones of life—a 
desire to know the How and the Why as well as the 
What. Such lively minds take naturally to the 
Guardian, for here is information transmuted into 


knowledge, knowledge given the extra dimensions of 
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DEATH FOR TREASON? 


Thirty vigorous opponents of apartheid in SOUTH AFRICA are still on trial for high treason. 
The penalty for high treason can be-death by hanging. If they are found guilty, it will mean that in 
South Africa determined non-violent opposition to racialism is the same thing as high treason, and could 
carry the maximum penalty that can be imposed on a man. 


It should be enough that their lives are at stake; but the right to oppose apartheid also stands on 
trial with them. The thirty accused were arrested in the early morning of the Sth December, 1956—over 
four years ago. The main hopes of the accused, who, with all their dependants, have already suffered 
so much—through unemployment and hardship—are pinned on the resourcefulness of their lawyers. But 
despite the generosity of the advocates in reducing their fees to a minimum, the costs of the defence are 
heavy, and there is not, at present, enough money to see it through. 


It is crucial that the defence of the accused should continue to be at its best as the trial enters its 
last stages. But the prosecution may yet win by the impoverishment of the defence. Only the generous 
contributions of thousands of people throughout Britain have enabled the defence to fight this case so 
well. It is now necessary to ensure, with the end in sight, that what has already been done was not wasted. 
We must see this trial through. 


TESTIMONY OF ONE OF THE AFRICAN ACCUSED: 


the courts. 


‘The Fund has helped me pay my taxes, rent, fuel, food and has given me clothing. When | was 
struck a terrible blow by the death of my wife on February 23rd, 1958, it was to the Fund | turned 
for assistance to bury my wife. 


**Yes, indeed the Fund has kept my two children alive and to it and to all throughout the world who 
have supported it | am deeply grateful . . . grateful to the Fund: firstly that it kept me and my own alive; 
secondly that it defended me; thirdly it taught me to recognise that many, many Europeans suffer in 
sympathy with us and were prepared to use their few pennies to support and keep us alive. This has 
restored my faith in the humanity of mankind irrespective of kith or kin."’ (From a letter to the 
Chairman of Christian Action). 


You have already given £80,000 for the defence and sustenance of the accused and their families. 
We need another £30,000 to see the matter through. We must not fail them now. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR MAXIMUM DONATION 


(Cheques payable to Christian Action, please) 
The Honorary Treasurer, 


DEFENCE and AID FUND 
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| “The Treason Trials Defence Fund has kept me and my family alive, besides protecting me before 
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7 2, Amen Court, London, EC4 
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The Case for the New Novel 


A. ROBBE-GRILLET 


A great deal has been written recently 
about the New Novel in France. Unfor- 
tunately, in the criticism lavished on it, 
even in the praise, there are so many sim- 
plifications and errors that a monstrous 
myth has grown up in the public mind. 
The New Novel is for the public exactly 
the opposite of what it is for us. 

Here then is the image of the New Novel 
as presented by public opinion: (1) the 
New Novel has prescribed iron laws for 
all future novelists; (2) the New Novel has 
erased the past; (3) the New Novel wants 
to expel man from the world; (4) the New 
Novel aims at perfect objectivity; (5) the 
New Novel, being difficult to read, is in- 
tended only for specialists. 

And here, assuming the exact counter- 
part of each of these phrases, is what it 
would be more reasonable to claim. First, 
the New Novel is not a theory, it is an 
experiment. So it hasn’t prescribed any 
laws. It isn’t concerned with a school of 
writing in the strict sense of the term. We 
are the first to realise that there are con- 
siderable differences between our writings 
- between those of Nathalie Sarraute, of 
Claude Simon and myself, for instance — 
and we find this satisfying. What would be 
the point if we all wrote the same thing? 

And haven’t such differences always 
existed in any ‘school’? What is found in 
common between individuals, in every 
literary movement, is the desire to avoid 
atrophy. Why have artists ever grouped to- 
gether except to reject the outdated con- 
ventions being imposed on them? Forms 
live and die, in every province of the arts 
and in every age; they must be constantly 
renewed. The romantic 19th-century crea- 
tion which was life itself 100 years ago is 
now nothing more than an empty formula, 
useful only for dull parodies. 

Thus, far from decreeing rules for others 
or for ourselves, our object is to defy the 
existing rules. There was, and still is, par- 
ticularly in France, a theory of the novel 
which nearly everyone accepts. It is erected 
like a wall against all our books. They say: 
‘You don’t draw characters, so you don’t 
write real novels.’ “You don’t have a plot, 
so you don’t write real novels.’ “You don’t 
study an individual or milieu, you don’t 
analyse feelings, so you don’t write real 
novels.’ 

But in fact we, who arc .ccused of being 
theoreticians, don’t know what a novel 
should be, a real novel; we know only what 
the novel of today will be what we make 
it, today; that we must not foster any re- 
semblance to what it was yesterday; that 
we must move on. The public’s mistake lies 
in thinking that the form of the ‘real novel’ 
was fixed once and for all in the Balzacian 
era by strict, definite laws. On the con- 
trary, it has evolved very considerably since 
the middle of the 19th century, even with- 
in the lifetime of Balzac himself. Isn’t this 
already evident in the ‘confusion’ of the 





descriptions in La Chartreuse de Parme? 
Certainly the Battle of Waterloo as re- 
counted by Stendhal no longer belongs to 
the Balzacian order. 

The evolution has continued: Flaubert, 
Dostoevsky, Proust, Kafka, Joyce, Faulk- 
ner, Beckett. We certainly don’t attempt to 
blot out this past. In fact, it is in admira- 
tion of our predecessors that we are most 
united; our ambition is only to move on 
from there. Not to do better, that would 
be nonsensical; but to follow in their trail, 
in our own way, in our own time. 

The construction of our novels seems a 
deviation only if one seeks in it elements 
- characters, chronology, sociological 
Studies, etc. — that disappeared from the 
living novel 20, 30 or 40 years ago. The 
New Novel has proved that the genre 
evolves and has proved it to a large and 
ever-growing public who persisted in deny- 
ing it, who considered Kafka, Faulkner and 
the others marginal figures. 

In the last 20 years things have un- 
doubtedly changed swiftly; and, everyone 
would agree, not solely in the arts. If the 
reader finds himself groping in the modern 
novel, it is in the same way that he gropes 
in real life, with the old conventions and 
principles crumbling round him. 

The New Novel is concerned only with 
man and his place in the world. Since there 
are no ‘characters’ in our novels, in the 
traditional sense of the word, readers rather 
hastily concluded that man didn’t appear 
at all. They were wrong. Man is there in 
every page, every line, every word. There 
are a great number of objects, minutely 
described, but they are always dominated 
by the eye that sees them, the thought that 
recalls them, the passion that distorts them. 
Objects in our books never have an iden- 
tity outside man’s perception, whether it be 
real or imaginative; they are objects rele- 
vant to our daily life, such as fill our mind 
every second of the day. 

If one takes ‘object’ in its general mean- 
ing — the dictionary defines it: everything 
that affects the senses — it is natural that 
there are nothing but objects in my novels: 
these might be, in real life, the furniture in 
my room, the words I hear, or the woman 
I love, one of her gestures, etc. And, in a 
wider definition — the dictionary adds: 
everything that exists in the mind — objects 
will be memories too (through these I refer 
to objects in the past), will be plans (they 
carry me forward to future objects), will 
be every product of the imagination. 

As for what are called more precisely 
things, there has always been an abund- 
ance of them in the novel. Think of Balzac! 
Houses, furniture, clothes, jewels, machines, 
everything is described in a detail that 
leaves nothing for the modern novel. If, as 
they say, those objects are more ‘human’ 
than ours, it is just because — and we shall 
come back to this — the position of man in 
the world is no longer what it was 100 
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years ago. It is not because our descriptions 
are too neutral, too objective. That is 
simply not true. 

Since there was a large number of objects 
in our books, and this was considered un- 
usual, someone quickly picked on the word 
‘objectivity’, used by some critics in a very 
special sense: turned towards the object. 
In its usual sense — neutral, cold; impartial 
— the term became an absurdity. Not only 
is it a man who, in my novels, describes 
everything, but the least neutral, least im- 
partial of men: he is constantly engaged in 
the most obsessive of passionate adven- 
tures, to the point where his vision is often 
distorted, his imaginings often close to 
delirium. 

It is easy to show that my novels — like 
Nathalie Sarraute’s, which are often con- 
trasted with mine on this point — are more 
subjective even than Balzac’s. Who des- 
cribes the world in Balzac’s novels? Whé 
is this otniscien® omnipresent narrator 
who is everywhere at the same time, who 
sees at the same time the place and the im- 
portance of it, who follows at the same time 
the movements of both face and consci 
ence, who sees the present, past and futur 
of,every action? He can only be God. 

Goa alone can profess to be agen 
But in our books it is a man who sees, 
feels, imagines, a man existing in space 
and time, embroiled in his passions, a ma 
like you and me. And the novel can onl 
offer his experience, limited and uncertaig. 
It is a man, a man of today, who is his 
own narrator. 

It is enough to open one’s eyes to this, 
to see that our books are within the reach 
of every reader, so long as he frees himself 
of preconceptions in literature and life. 

The New Novel is about experience, and 
not about those reassuring schemas — des- 
pairing also — which attempt to disguise 
disasters and impose a-eenventional order 
on our—Hfe;-our passions. Why try to re-| 
construct chronological time when our 
story is concerned only with human time?’ 
Isn’t it wiser to think in terms of ~ 
own memory, which is never chronologi- 
cal? Why strain to find out the name of a 
man in a novel when he doesn’t tell us it? | 
Every day we meet people whose names 
we don’t know; and we can spend a whole 
evening talking to a stranger, without hav- 
ing taken the slightest notice of the intro- 
ductions made by our hostess. 

Our books are written in the words, the 
phrases of every man, every day. They are 
not especially difficult reading for anyone 
who does not try to overlay them with a 
mesh of defunct interpretations, outdated 
50 years ago. One could even suggest that 
a certain kind of literary culture might pre- 
vent the understanding of them: the kind 
of culture that stops at 1900. But very 
simple people, perhaps with no knowledge 
of Kafka but equally not befogged by the 
Balzacian forms, find themselves at home 
in the books. They recognise the forms of 
the world they live in, of their own 
thoughts; and these forms, instead of de- 
luding them with a false interpretation of 
their existence, help them to see clearly. 

We come to the major question: does 

Continued on page 264 
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ver since the Fall, 


man has made the best of his predicament 






by laughing at his own insufficiency. Self-ridicule; on the one }y 


















it restrains his pride; on the other guards him from despair. 
It’s the only way to keep going, 
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How mand, thousand different acts there must have been down the ages. 
Yet all of them the same in their unerring appeal 
to our earthbound natures. 
Have we any ‘greats’ today? 
Any Grimaldis, Little Tiches, 
Dan Lenos, Marie Lloyds? We have indeed. 
Not on the Halls though; nor so much 
in pantomimes and circuses. Most of them 
are on television playing one night stands 
to audiences many thousand times as large 
as those of any Edwardian Music Hall. 


One good turn won’t deserve repetition. 





The clowns of today 
must be masters of originality 
as well as mirth. 
Such is the responsibility of a 
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our life have a meaning? What is it? What 
is the place of man in the world? One can 
see immediately why Balzac’s objects were 
reassuring: they belonged to a world of 
which man was the master; these objects 
were belongings, property, which man 
only had to possess, maintain or acquire. 
There was a constant identification be- 
tween these objects and their owner: a 
waistcoat — it was already a character and 
at the same time a social position. Man 
was the reason for everything, the key to 
the universe, master by divine right... 
; There is not much left today of all that. 
ur concept of the world around us is now 
nly fragmentary, temporary, contradic- 
ry even, and always disputable. How can 
work of art presume to illustrate a pre- 
ofdained concept, whatever it might be? 
he modern novel, as we said at the 
beginning, is an experiment, but an ex- 
periment which creates its own meaning. 
Has reality a meaning? The contemporary 
artist can only reply: he does not know. 
All that he can say is that this reality may 
have a meaning after it has occurred, that 
is, once his work is completed. 

Why call this pessimism? At least it is 
the opposite of renunciation. We no longer 
believe in fixed concepts, once bestowed on 
man by the ancient divine powers and later 
permitted by the rationalism of the 19th 
century, but place all our hope in man: it 
is the forms he creates that give meaning 
to the world. 

There is no point in pretending that our 
novels serve a political purpose, even if a 
cause scems just to us, even if we fight for 








Philippe Sollers 


A STRANGE SOLITUDE 


This novel has been hailed in France 
as one of the outstanding productions 
of the new generation. 

Mauriac: ‘I was the first to predict 
fame for Sollers, and I don’t have to 
take back what I said.’ 

Henriot: ‘It’s a very good book, he is 
a genuine writer of great talent.’ 
Aragon: ‘Here is a poetry without 
frills, without affectation .. . it is not 
every day that we come across a young 
man of twenty-two who can write 
about women so well.’ Feb. 23rd, 15s 


Madison Jones 
FOREST OF THE NIGHT 


‘A powerfully imaginative indictment 
of man’s perennial inhumanity to 
man. It is more than an historical 
novel. The vividly recreated Tennes- 
see of 1802 is also a microcosm of 
the modern world.’ Tribune 
‘There is a grave, stern quality in 
Mr Jones's writing, and he sets a scene 
magnificently.’ New Statesman 18s 
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it in our political life. Politics always de- 
mands recognition of established meanin, 
of facts: historical facts, moral facts. Art is 
more modest — or more ambitious: noth- 
ing is known in advance. 

Before the creation of the work nothin 
exists, no thesis, no message. To believ 
that the novelist has ‘something to say’ 
and that he then seeks how to say it, i$ 
wrong. For it is precisely this ‘how’, this 
search for a way of saying something, 
which constitutes the writer’s task. The 
task is tentative and later it will itself be- 
come the questionable content of his book. 
Yet it is possible that this questionable 
content will best serve the cause of liberty 
. .. But to what purpose? } 


Ovid in the Third Reich 


non peccat, quaecumque potest peccasse 
negare, 

solaque famosam culpa professa facit. 
(Amores, III, xiv) 


I love my work and my children. God 
Is distant, difficult. Things happen. 
Too near the ancient troughs of blood 
Innocence is no earthly weapon. 


I have learned one thing: not to look down 
Too much upon the damned. They, in their 
sphere, 
Harmonise strangely with the divine 
Love. I, in mine, celebrate the love-choir. 
GEOFFREY HILL 


1917 —Zion in Europe 


The Balfour Declaration. By LEONARD STEIN. 
Vallentine Mitchell. 63s. 


I have always been fascinated by the 
Balfour Declaration. Issued on 31 October 
1917, in the curious form of a letter from the 
Foreign Secretary to Lord Rothschild, it con- 
sists of one single, flabby sentence — the 
ambiguous product of three months’ drafting 
and counter-drafting. Yet, unlike most 
famous political declarations, which merely 
ratify a decision already taken, these 67 words 
changed the course of history. If they had 
not been written and published, Israel would 
have remained unborn and the Arab 
renaissance would not have been transformed 
into an anti-Western movement. 

Here, then, is one of those seminal 
episodes, an understanding of whose details 
enables us to comprehend better the history 
of a whole epoch. I hope, therefore, that 
readers of Leonard Stein’s monumental study 
will not be limited to professional Zionists 
and Arabists. True, this is a scholarly book, 
which will at once become compulsory read- 
ing for the serious student of British Middle 
Eastern policy. But it should also interest the 
common reader who wants to understand 
how British politics really work - and, in 
particular, to probe the relationship between 
the Cabinet, the Civil Service and outside 
bodies in the formulation of foreign policy. 
Of course, the events described took place 44 
years ago. But it is astonishing how little has 
occurred in the interval to invalidate Mr 
Stein’s exact - and, at one point, hour-by- 
hour — description of foreign policy in the 
making. So often, owing to the absence of 
documentation, we are forced to read even 
contemporary history in general. In this case 
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we have a masterly example of history in the 
particular. 

What difference do Mr Stein's researches 
make to the accepted version? Most of ys 
have assumed that the Cabinet decision was 
chiefly due to the personal diplomacy of 
Chaim Weizmann. Mr Stein fully confirms 
his commanding role. He had personally cop. 
verted Lloyd George and Balfour to Zionism 
and convinced them that its espousal by 
Great Britain would be of advantage to our 
post-war Middle Eastern policy, as well as 
contributing to the defeat of Germany. He 
had also been careful not to neglect the 
members of Lloyd George’s Downing Street 
‘Kindergarten’, particularly Philip Kerr and 
L. S. Amery — the latter being responsible for 
knocking off the final draft Declaration on 
Milner’s behalf half an hour before the 
Cabinet met. 

The most surprising revelation in this book, 
however, is that the attraction of Zionism was 
not limited to Lloyd George and his 
entourage. In March 1916 Sir Edward Grey 
was approached —- ironically enough, by 
Lucien Wolf, the leader of the anti-Zionists, 
Wolf's purpose was to out-trump Weizmann 
by a moderate declaration in favour of Jewish 
colonisation in Palestine. Although Asquith 
regarded Zionism as the craziest nonsense, 
Grey accepted Wolf's draft and telegraphed it 
to our Ambassadors in Paris and Petrograd, 
adding his own comment: 

This formula seems to us unobjectionable. But 

we consider that the scheme might be made far 

more attractive to the majority of Jews if it 
held out to them the prospect that when in 
course of time the Jewish colonists in 

Palestine have grown strong enough to cope 

with the Arab population, they may bt 

allowed to take the management of th 
internal affairs of Palestine (with the exception 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Places) into their 
own hands. 
And the telegram concluded with the reveal- 
ing sentence: 

Our sole object is to find an arrangement 

which would be so attractive to the majority 

of Jews as to enable us to strike a bargain for 

Jewish support. 

The proposal only lapsed because neither the 
French nor the Czarist Government res 
ponded to this cynical message. 

What was it that made our leaders in 
World War I so susceptible to Zionist pres 
sure? Partly, no doubt, it was the sense of 
shame that well-born Englishmen feel about 
the antisemitism they practise (without 
preaching) in their social life. Mr Stein 
appears surprised that so many of the 
staunchest English supporters of the National 
Home reveal antisemitic tendencies. He 
should remember Weizmann’s doctrine that 
the best Zionists are drawn from those Get- 
tiles who are conscious of their hostility 
the Jews and from those Jews who fed 
ashamed of their fear of the Goy. No mat 
knew better than Weizmann how to exploil 
these interacting emotions and to relate them 
to the Biblical heritage that British Jew and 
Gentile had in common. The Return to Zion 
was the rationalisation of a guilt motive that 
remained important so long as_religio® 
dominated British life. 

A moral motive of this kind, however, dos 
not determine a great political decision, unless 
it is backed by strong pragmatic reasons. Mf 
Stein shows that, in World War I, ow 
politicians were obsessed by world Jewry # 
a factor in foreign policy and fantastically 
exaggerated the role, in particular, of t& 
American and Russian Jews in their domestic 
politics. At a lower level, the Foreign Offic 
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was mainly concerned in 1916 to keep France 
jp the war and out of Palestine. Here Sir 
Mark Sykes played a crucial role when, in 
January 1917, he was converted by Weizmann 
and at once began to advocate a British-run 
National Home for the Jews as the only way 
of invalidating the secret agreement for inter- 
gationalising Palestine which he had just 
negotiated with the French. 

There were, however, powerful forces 
opposed to Zionism - in the Cabinet, Lord 
Curzon and Sir Edwin Montagu and, out- 
side, most of the leading families of the 
Jewish aristoplutocracy. No doubt they 
would have opposed Sir Edward Grey in 
1916, if they had known what he was up to. 
In 1917 they certainly opposed Lloyd George 
and Balfour Throughout the summer the 
draft Declaration was on and off the Cabinet 
agenda. At last, in August, when the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary happened to 
be absent, it was discussed - and shelved until 
President Wilson had been consulted. Within 
a few days Wilson signed a.telegram, pre- 
pared by his Secretary of State, advising 
against any Declaration (apparently the 
White House and the State Department were 
already at loggerheads about Palestine in 
1917). So the matter would have ended if 
Lloyd George, after a breakfast with C. P. 
Scott of the Guardian and Weizmann, had 
not insisted first on asking for a second 
opinion from the White House (Wilson at 
once reversed himself) and then on putting 
the Declaration back on the Cabinet agenda 
when Edwin Montagu had just left for 
India. On 31 October it scraped through. 

We can see now that, if it had been de- 
layed any longer, the whole project would 
have disappeared. For, by the autumn of 
1917, the pragmatic arguments in favour of 
appeasing world Jewry were being rapidly 
outdated by changing events. The United 
States was already in the war; and in Russia 
any hopes that the Jews could be inspired to 
keep the war going were destroyed by Lenin 
exactly a week after the Declaration was 
made. Finally, in Palestine itself, Allenby’s 
army had solved by right of conquest the 
problem of keeping France out. 

So the Declaration became an embarrass- 
ment as soon as it had been made. Within a 
Matter of weeks Balfour was arguing that 
we should persuade the Americans to take 
over the Mandate - a view in which he per- 
sisted to the end - while the General in com- 
mand of our occupying forces in Palestine 
was suppressing the text in the interests of 
pacification and frantically seeking to get 
the policy reversed. Only Lloyd George - 
and, to a lesser extent, Winston Churchill - 
persisted in the belief that British Imperial 
interests would be sustained by the establish- 
ment of a Jewish nation to the north of the 
Suez Canal. And even they, in 1922, were 
compelled to whittle the commitment down. 
Very soon it became clear that the solemn 
pledge we had made to world Jewry could 
only be fulfilled at the cost of jeopardising 
and ultimately destroying Britain’s Middle 
Eastern Empire. And that was a prospect 
Which only a very consistent Socialist could 
bear with equanimity. 

Mr Stein tells the story with a detachment 
that sometimes degenerates into aridity, and 
an attention to minutiae that too often results 
i) tedious repetition. But these defects are 
the qualities of a most unusual historical 
Virtue. The Balfour Declaration comes nearer 
to the complex, tragic truth than any other 
book that I have read in the vast literature 
of British Palestine. 

R. H. S. CRosSMAN 








The French Radical Party 
frsm Herriot to 
Mendés-France 

Francis de Tarr 


With a Foreword by PIERRE MENDES-FRANCB 
‘Mr de Tarr, in a study of painstaking scholarship 
and political insight, has given us an analysis of 
the tendencies inside the Radical Party which is 
not only of historical value—now that the party 
system is in eclipse under de Gaulle—but which 
will be of considerable interest to the political 
parties abroad which are concerned with their 
own decline.’ MAURICE EDELMAN, M.P., in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES Zilustrated 35s net 


The Early Public Theatre 
in France 
William Leon Wiley 
Between 1580 and 1630 the theatre in France 
became a profession; the properties, the players, 
the plays, and the audience—all were part of a 
theatrical metamorphosis whose history is here 
treated in a book for the first time with a wealth 
of detail furnished by little-known memoirs and 
archives, contemporary engravings, and maps. 
Illustrated $45 net 
Harvard University Press 


The Oxford Companion 
to French Literature 
Compiled and Edited by Sir Paul Harvey 
and 7. E. Heseltine 


“With close on 800 pages and over 6,000 articles, 
ranging from a few lines to several columns, this 
“Companion” is both a rich and well-constructed 
reference book for the seeker after particular 
information and—like all the best reference 
books—magnificent browsing matter. ... Whether 
for the student, the teacher, or the mere dilettante, 
the “Companion” offers enormously good value.’ 
ECONOMIST 455 net 


A History of French 
Literature 


L. Cazamian 


*This handsome volume is the work of a 
distinguished scholar. . . . It is a comprehensive 
and thorough account of the history of French 
literature from the earliest times to the present 
day, lucid, accurate and eminently readable.’ 
THE GUARDIAN 305 net 
(Also in Oxford Paperbacks, 10: 6d net) 


On Reading Flaubert 
Margaret G. Tillett 


In this study Miss Tillett discusses each of the 
six major works by Flaubert, from Madame 
Bovary to Bouvard et Pécuchet, as a work of art, 
attempting to show what he finally achieved by 
his laborious methods of composition and 
preoccupation with style. Her enthusiasm is 
infectious; in those who know a little Flaubert 
she will create a desire to read more; others will 
enjoy her penetrating examination. 15s net 


Albert Camus and the 
Literature of Revolt 
John Cruickshank 


‘Dr Cruickshank’s purpose is to clear an area in 
which the novels and plays can be seen as novels 
and plays, not as illustrations of a philosophy. 
His exposure of the inconsistencies in the 
philosophy . . . does not diminish Camus; on the 
contrary, it illuminates an incessant struggle 
behind the triumphs and failures of the imaginative 
creations. The struggle is to communicate a vision.” 
THE LISTENER 255 net 


(Also in Galaxy Books 9s net) 
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SHIRLEY W. LERNER 


Breakaway Unions and 
the Small Trade Union 


Examines inter-union disputes and 
trade union history from an entirely 
fresh angle. It demonstrates the role 
of the political parties and of govern- 
ment when confronted with inter- 
union disputes and reveals the human 
elements involved in one of the most 
intractable spheres of industrial rela- 
tions. 25s. 


KAZIMIERZ BRANDYS 
Sons and Comrades 


The story of a Warsaw widow and 
her four sons during tyranny, war 
and occupation. 

*It explores, in a deeply serious way, 
the bounds of human responsibility, 
of freedom of truth: more complex 
subjects than we snug Western liberals 
areapt to believe.’—The Guardian 153, 


ANTHONY SMITH 


High Street Africa 


An account of the author’s 7,000-mile 
trip, by motor cycle, through Africa. 
*I urge anyone who is interested in 
the shape of things to come, in what 
the wind of change may bring, to read 
this book.’—JULIAN DUGUID, The Daily 
Telegraph 2is. 


G. and C. CHARLES-PICARD 


Daily Life in Carthage 


A fascinating picture of the most 
glorious and yet barbaric period in 
the city’s history. During the reign of 
Hannibal it rose to a level of rivalry 
to all the other great Mediterranean 
civilizations, bringing about its even- 
tual destruction by Rome. 28s. 


GERALD SPARROW 


Modern Jordan 


A study of one of the most interesting 
countries in the Near East. It covers 
the whole range of the activities of the 
Hashemite kingdom, its king, the 
young Hussein, its government, the 
people, the land, industry, the armed 
forces and the rich history of the cradle 
of Christianity, Illustrated 253. 


HANS JACOBS 


Western 
Psychotherapy 
and Hindu-Sadhana 


Throws a new light on the relation- 
ship between traditional Hindu ‘ Yoga’ 
and modern psychiatric practice in the 
West. dilustrated 353. 





books that matter 











SCHWARZ-BART’s 
great Jewish novel 


THE LAST 
OF THE JUST 


“a brilliant historical exercise - 
makes compelling reading.” 
CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times 


“I believe that this book will do 
good, and I am glad of its suc- 
cess. It is as urgent that we should 
think about Auschwitz as it was 
once urgent that American readers 
should be compelled to think 
about slavery.” 


PHILIP TOYNBEE, The Observer 


“an outstanding achievement — by 
any standards a work of great 
imaginative power. Impassioned 
and sombre, yes; but also intensely 
readable.” 

JOHN GROSS, Sunday Telegraph 





“could hardly be better as a 
memorial to Jewish suffering.” | 
Times Literary Supplement 


“a wonderfully human novel - 
epic quality.” 
Reynolds News 





“a noble 
story.” 


and deeply moving 
Sunday Dispatch 


“a very special claim on our 
attention — a head-on success.” 
Evening Standard 


21s 
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The Know alls 


New Maps of Hell. By KINGSLEY Amis. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


This is a spirited and informative book. It 
is the confession of an English science-fiction 
eater: Mr Amis became an addict of the 
pulp at the age of 16 and eagerly rode the 
Great Change in 1940 when ‘aliens’, ‘space- 
suits’, ‘space-warps’ and ‘hyper-drives’ came 
in, just as an earlier decade had found comic 
strips or detective novels intellectually 
nourishing and irresistible. Science fiction has 
been pure knockabout pleasure for him, real 
no-brow stuff, and he is always ready to 
hand the pipe to highbrow slummers and 
lowbrow climbers to let them have a draw 
and say ‘I smell real Significance of Some- 
thing or Other’. He does a service in separat- 
ing the pulp from the incipient literature and 
his only uneasiness is that since the sputnik 
there is something like a recession in the 
vogue. Science has outrun fiction just as satire 
has been outmatched by life. 

Why am I not a science-fiction addict? Mr 
Amis opens his book with two test passages, 
one from Wells's The War of the Worlds, 
one from a book called The Space Merchants. 
One ought to find both acceptable. Why, then, 
do I respond to the first and not the second? 
Because the Wells is a decently written piece 
of imaginative insinuation, the second a bit 
of technologically bullying telegraphese. It is 
the know-all side of science fiction that is 
intolerable; its adolescent braininess; its fun- 
damental lack of recognisable persons; its 
perpetual novelty; its wearying generality; its 
lack of humour; its occasional lapses into 
expeditionary facetiousness; its embarrassing 
attitude to sex. From various asides I gather 
Mr Kingsley Amis feels these inconveniences 
himself — except the know-all; and I suppose 
that exception is the second reason for my 
not being an addict. 

He himself notes that the satirical utopias — 
the most interesting and of course traditional 
form from Swift onwards - always go on 
too long; they work their idea to death as 
idea-fiction always does. And here a prob- 
lem of definition arises: how much of desert- 
island fiction is really science fiction? Mr 
Amis claims Golding’s Lord of the Flies; yet 
it has no ‘science’. That novelist’s The 
Inheritors comes closer to what is required; 
but what a gulf separates that novel from 
straight science fiction, that is to say, the 
notional stuff of Mr Ray Bradbury! And 
how does it come about that fantasy feeds 
the main stream of literature whereas the 
‘scientific’ somehow never makes it: Why do 
I accept Dracula and Frankenstein? Is it a 
question of the row between the improbable 
and the impossible? Is it simply a question 
of topicality? Or does the trouble lie in the 
contrast between Mr Amis’s two test pas- 
sages: that the know-alls have not learned 
to feed imagination into their prose, a matter 
of literary ability? 

Mr Amis’s tolerance of the drug is greater 
than mine — he would not call it a drug either 
but an activist stimulus - and he has dis- 
covered some important facts. Few women 
read these books or write them. About 40 per 
cent of the readers are, in some way, technolo- 
gists. The science or technology may be bad 
or farcical but it is a lark and a distraction. 
They leave the daily grind for fantastic 
speculation. The fact that science fiction 
dramatises social enquiry is (I agree) human- 
ising. The addict is subject, no doubt, to 
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stimulating conflicts. Science fiction tends to 
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be ‘radical in attitude but conservative jg 
alignment’ : 

This does not weaken its claim to be regarded 

as, some of the time and in some sense, a 

literature of warning, as propaganda not 

always unintelligent, against the notion that 

we can leave the experts to work things out 

for us. 
In the utopias the forces of evil are economic 
and technological not political. But since 
Orwell, times have altered: ‘modern vision. 
aries in general seem to have lost interest in 
any kind of social change’. Science fiction 
may show an excessive reverence for science 
— the scientist is never wrong — but, at any 
rate, the genre plumps for reason. Nor is this 
literature really escapist when viewed from 
the inside, but - rather - boundlessly self- 
confident. No problem too tough, no situation 
too difficult : 

It is almost obligatory that when Galactic 

Headquarters get the news that space-ships 

have been detected leaving Sol III everybody 

should hold up his tentacles in astonishment. 

‘Impossible’ Vara will say “They've only had 

the internal combustion engine for a century 

or so’. For ‘Human pride’ in this context, we 
can often of course read “Western pride’ or 

‘American pride’ and though the cause adduced 

for such pride may be skill or toughness, it 

may also be resilience and humour. 

The most interesting chapters in Mr Amis’s 
book are on the utopias. They are all satirical 
and blisteringly negative. I must say that later 
quotations from The Space Merchants and 
from the ‘consistently able’ Frederick Pohl 
have a fierce relevance that one immediately 
responds to with interest. The know-alls 
are ingenious and their protest against the 
radio or Madison Avenue kingdoms is fero- 
cious. It is easy to understand why anthropo- 
logists have found this literature suggestive, 
and why this technicians’ literature seems, on 
the surface, more apposite than writing of 
more repute. It has the ease of the inhuman. 
For Mr Amis there are, perhaps, half a dozen 
writers of real merit, and if we cannot hope 
to have his appetite, we shall find him doing 
a diverting turn as a guide. 

V. S. PrRivcHeTT 


Facts on Transition 


The African Revolution. By JAMES CAMERON. 
Thames & Hudson. 18s. 


This is an unusual type of book for Jim 
Cameron to write. I remember following in 
his steps into China in 1954 and catching up 
with him in Shanghai where, with two other 
international journalists, he had been hang- 
ing about for weeks, waiting for Peking to 
invade Formosa. The book he wrote then, 
Mandarin Red, was breathtaking in its beauty 
- both of writing and observation. It cap- 
tured the personal essence of the China I had 
seen. Jim Cameron is that rare thing among 
journalists: someone who loves much, but is 
nobody's fool. 

In this book he is seeking a different kind 
of essence: the essence of a multiplicity of 
facts in transition or, as he puts it ‘history 
on the wing’. African Revolution is one of a 
series of surveys by a number of authors 
designed to cover in 50,000 to 60,000 words 
each the great revolutionary episodes in the 
world’s history. Since Africa’s revolution is 
still in full spate and covers a continent which 
is by no means homogeneous, Cameron's 
assignment must have been the hardest of 
them all. His qualities have stood the test. 
As one would have expected the writing is 
distinguished and fastidiously free of clichés. 
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the book is a miracle of cogent concen- 
gation: South Africa in 17 pages, Central 
African Federation in 14, Kenya in eight, and 
gl of them handled honestly and evocatively. 
The real test in books like this is what 
leave out and in these three cases (where 
[have some first-hand knowledge) I have no 
complaint, consideriag the scope of the book. 
Ofcourse, there are minor criticisms. I found 
the section on South West Africa, for in- 
ance, disappointingly abrupt and defeatist, 
omitting all reference to the new attempts 
sow being made in the United Nations and 
pefore the International Court to wrest the 
mandate from South Africa. But on the 
whole, if we must have our revolutions 
, this book does it well. But I would 
sill like to see Cameron do for even one 
gall fraction of Africa what he did for 
China in Mandarin Red. 
BARBARA CASTLE 


The Punic Face 


Daily Life in Carthage. By GiLBERT and 
COLETTE CHARLES-PicarRD. Trans. A. E. 
FosTer. Allen & Unwin. 28s. 


It is too easy to make the Carthaginians 
into a hate-centre for everything a civilisation 
should not be. So devoted to human sacrifice, 
they were not content with the self-immola- 
tion of Dido but crowded their Tophet (a vast, 
ugly and muddled religious precinct) with the 
shes of children ‘passed through the fire’. 
Without art or poetry these inheritors of the 
Phoenician alphabet left nothing but a 
few priest-tariffs written in ‘tiny fidgety writ- 
ing scrambling hurriedly across tiny stones’. 
They ate dogs but not pork, and even in the 
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summer wore a woollen coat with sleeves but 
no belt. They were admired for slaughtering 
unsuccessful generals. Too conservative to use 
coinage, they were, when the Romans very 
properly destroyed the city in 146 Bc, still 
bartering African wine for gold. Though 
Plato says alcohol was forbidden they drank 
Rhodian themselves and exported to Europe 
a kind of Madeira, together with panthers, 
spoons and drain-pipes. 

Yet North Africans who dislike the Latin 
world find inspiration in the remains of 
Carthage as a proto-Arab civilisation ruined 
by European malice and greed, The authors 
of this. book, joint Directors of Antiquities in 
Tunisia, try everything within the bounds of 
scholarship to polish up the Punic face. They 
can’t do much with the everyday life (sensibly 
relegated to a single chapter) of a people who 
never wrote about themselves, and whose 
artifacts and architecture were imported from 
Hellas. Perhaps the most friendly and per- 
sonal thing we learn about them is how to 
make Punic porridge: soak 1 Ib of coarse- 
ground cereal in water; add 3 Ib of fresh 
cheese, 4 lb of honey, and an egg; stir well 
and cook. 

It sounds a notable breakfast for the virtue 
of tenacity. For this people, in 400 years of 
extremely enriching trade, opened up Spain 
and West Africa, held a considerable empire, 
and consolidated a large agricultural and 
industrial state in Tunis. Five hundred and 
fifty years after the Roman destruction St 
Augustine says they retained a language and 
religion ready to welcome Christianity as a 
fellow-heir of Canaan. Islam, when it arrived 
in the seventh century, proved even more 
congenial. 

ANDREW WoRDSWORTH 
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The Fate of the Just 


Resistance, Rebellion, and Death. By ALBERT 
Camus. Trans. Justin O'BRIEN. Hamish 
Hamilton. 2\s. 


Collected Fiction. By ALBERT Camus. Trans. 
STUART GILBERT. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 


Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt. 
By JOHN CRUICKSHANK. Oxford. 9s. 


There is some risk that Camus’s fate will 
be Aristides’s: we shall tire of hearing him 
called ‘the Just’. Sartre, in that great slanging- 
match about The Rebel which put an end to 
their friendship, called Camus a prig, carry- 
ing around with him ‘a portable pedestal’. 
Morally, Camus is always one-up; the tone 
of political self-righteousness is almost Anglo- 
Saxon. To which one must add the charge of 
worldly success: he made himself the voice 
of the anonymous oppressed, and received 
the Nobel Prize for it. 

Resistance, Rebellion, and Death is 
Camus’s own selection from his political 
utterances, beginning with the wartime 
Letters to a German Friend and ending with 
his last words on Algeria, ‘before resuming 
my silence’, of 1958. These are the literary 
fruits of Camus’s engagement: now that they 
are available, we can test the truth of Sartre’s 
gibe. Further, the publication, in one volume, 
of Camus’s collected fiction (The Outsider, 
The Plague, The Fall and the short stories of 
Exile and the Kingdom) makes it possible to 
test the relation between Camus’s political 
engagement and his creative work. 

What is that relation? Is there a necessary 
logical connection between, say, The Plague 
and Letters to a German Friend? There are 
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some obvious parallels, as one would expect, 
the most striking, perhaps, that between the 
Reflections on the Guillotine and The Out- 
sider. The figure of the condemned man 
haunts Camus’s thinking. Arguing against 
suicide (‘the only serious philosophical prob- 
lem’), in The Myth of Sisyphus, Camus de- 
clares that the condemned man is the exact 
opposite of the suicide: the one surrenders 
his freedom, the other has it taken from him. 
No one desires to live, to overcome the 
absurd, more intensely than the man con- 
demned to death: this is the significance, no 
doubt, of the Outsider’s desperate onslaught 
on the prison chaplain. But we are all, like 
Meursault or like Rieux in The Plague, in the 
position of men condemned to death. The 
only human solidarity, Camus insists, is the 
solidarity of men against death. It follows 
that capital punishment is a betrayal of our 
common humanity. 

Here, the connection is clear and logical. 
Reflections on the Guillotine is one of the 
most passionately committed writings of our 
time; it is also one of the most persuasive. 
We have here the whole Camus: French 
moralist, metaphysical revolté, brilliant jour- 
nalist of the Left, résistant to all established 
values. And to this Canaus - as to the artist 
of The Outsider and The Plague - we can 
only pay homage. But with the more strictly 
political writings, the case is less certain. 
Letters to a German Friend is a classical 
statement of the case against Fascism. Yet if 
Fascism is the product of European nihilism, 
is Camus himself any less so? Camus claimed, 
of course, to have overcome nihilism; but he 
is quite as much the heir of Nietzsche as the 
Nazis ever were. The liberal values Camus 
upholds are admirable: but do they follow 
from the premises of his philosophy? 
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One does not have. to assent t@Sartre’s 
own devious dialectic to” fita” Cimeet pol 
tical thinking curiously unsatisfactory. In The 
Rebel, Camus comes down on the side of 
mésure, Mediterranean moderation, against 
the wild Russo-Germanic philosophies that 
lead to totalitarianism. But, as Mr John 
Cruickshank points out in his Albert Camus 
and the Literature of Revolt (now re-issued 
as a paperback), Camus makes a great deal 
of doubtful rhetorical play with the notion 
of a ‘pensée solaire’, with images of light and 
shadow (‘cette lutte entre midi et minuit’). 
And awkward questions pop up. Is Judaic 
thought Northern, or Mediterranean? Did 
Mozart, did Goethe lack mésure? Are the 
Latin peoples in fact natural political 
moderates? 
The theory has flaws; but it is in practice 
that Camus’s political arguments are most 
open to objection. With Nazi Germany, it was 
a question of black or white, of midi et 
minuit. So, too, with Franco’s Spain, or 
Kadar’s Hungary. But what of Algeria? 


. Finding it impossible to join either 


extreme camp . . . doubting my certainties and 
the things I thought I knew . . . I decided to 
take no further part in the _ constant 


polemics 

My opinion, moreover, is that too much is 
expected of a writer. Even, and perhaps 
especially, when his birth and his heart link 
him to the fate of a land like Algeria, it is 
useless to think he is blessed with some kind 
of revelation of the truth... 

This is from Preface to Algerian Reports 
(1958). After the black-and-white certainties 
of his earlier political journalism, it seems a 
curiously feeble performance. Algeria, of 
course, was different in that Camus found 
himself in a terrible personal dilemma (he 
had grown up there, his family still lived 
there). But that is the nature of political 
involvement, as Sartre has always known and 
as is plain if we compare, say, Sartre’s Crime 
passionel with the political over-simplifica- 
tion of The Plague. If Algeria was the crucial 
test of his political engagement, Camus must 
be acknowledged to have failed. Still, it was a 
tragic failure; and fallibility certainly does 
not make the just less endearing. 

JOHN MANDER 


Diplomacy, Dead or Alive 


British Foreign Policy since the Second 
World War. By C. M. WoopHouse, 
Hutchinson. 30s. . 


Duel at the Brink. By Roscozk DrRumMMoND 
and GasTON COBLENTZ. Weidenfeld ‘& 
Nicolson. 21s. 


These two books illustrate an important 
difference between British and American 
democracy. American governments have a 
profound respect for the instinct of the pub- 
lic; and they accordingly keep it informed. 
The attitude of British governments can be 
summed up: ‘Not in front of the children’. 

Curiously enough, this profoundly undemo- 
cratic distrust of the public is shared even by 
those who have no official place in our 
Establishment. Mr Woodhouse was, until 
1959, the Director of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, whose function, one 
supposes, is to enlighten. Yet his survey of 
post-war British foreign policy, which pre- 
sumably presents the fruits of his labours, has 
all the arrogant reticence of an ambassador's 
memoirs. He himself admits it is ‘superficial’, 
a remark with which I have no wish to 
quarrel. He can’t, he says, examine ‘motives’ 
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or ‘intentions’, because this would involyg 
*guesswork’: what he writes is therefore baseg 
entirely on facts which are ‘public know. 
ledge’. He then adds this extraordinary sep. 
tence: ‘In one or two instances where ] 
happen by the accident of government servicg 
to have specialised knowledge which is not 
public, I have suppressed it for the sake of 
uniformity’. 

Anyone who bothers to read the book after 
this discouraging admission will find a roy. 
tine account of the principles underlying 
British foreign policy, which I daresay wilj 
provide acceptable material for a Bow-Group 
summer-school. But Mr Woodhouse’s prin. 
ciples never come to life because he is unable 
to bring himself to say whether, in practice, 
they work. It might seem a well-nigh impos 
sible task to write a book on this subject with. 
out, for instance, reaching some conclusions 
about Suez. Not at all: the nearest Mr Wood. 
house comes to expressing an opinion is to 
refer his readers to an anti-Eden book. On the 
evidence of this performance, Mr Wood. 
house, who is now a Tory MP, seems doomed 
to high office. 

I found it a relief to turn to Messrs Drum. 
mond and Coblentz’s study of Dulles as 
Secretary of State. These two Herald Tribune 
reporters cover Washington and Bonn re 
spectively, and they have pooled their profes. 
sional knowledge to provide an estimate of 
Dulles which gets, I think, very near the truth. 
Being American journalists, they have bene- 
fited from frank and intimate contact not only 
with American but British ministers and 
officials (one of the odd rules of British pub- 
lic life is that US reporters often get a better 
deal from Downing Street than we do) and 
their book provides a convincing account of 
how diplomacy is actually conducted. 

Indeed, Duel on the Brink gives the lie to 
Mr Woodhouse’s fundamental assumption: 
that principles really matter in foreign policy. 
Dulles had certain very definite principles, 
and was at pains to commit himself to them 
publicly. But despite the fact that he was the 
most powerful Secretary of State in US 
history, he found himself tacitly abandoning 
all of them. In 1952, he condemned ‘contain- 
ment’ and fiercely advocated ‘rollback’. But 
on the only two occasions when rollback 
entered the sphere of practical politics — the 
Berlin and Budapest risings — he found him- 
self powerless. He threatened France 
with ‘agonising reappraisal’ if the European 
Army was rejected; when it was, he allowed 
Eden to patch up an alternative, and then 
tried to take credit for it. For Russia, he 
evolved the doctrine of ‘massive retaliation’ - 
and lived to see it become a military absur- 
dity. His whole concept of ‘negotiation from 
strength’ proved baseless in the face of a con- 
tinuous relative increase in Soviet power. 

Dulles was an industrious man _ who 
accumulated an astonishing armoury of facts 
(many of them wrong ones). These facts, and 
the relentlessly deliberate manner in which he 
marshalled them, impressed Eisenhower, who 
gave Dulles his undeviating confidence. But 
Ike was the only statesman of any import 
ance whom Dulles managed to take in (his 
friendship with Adenauer was a distinctly 
one-way affair, which Der Alte exploited with 
ruthless skill). The fact is, Dulles did not 
understand the post-Stalin world. He imagined 
that either capitalism or Communism would 
conquer, within the foreseeable future. Hence 
any attempt to reach a modus vivendi was’ 
perilous illusion. This meant that Dulles did 
not believe in diplomacy, and he was always 
astonished when it produced results whic 
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gen he was obliged to admit were bene 

fhe conclusion of the Austrian treaty 
giounded him; he was sure there must be a 
gich and was profoundly disturbed by his 
jability to spot it. He was equally amazed 
ty Mendés-France’s success at Geneva. The 
gthors of this book relate that when 

Mendés-France explained that he would get 
agreement for Indo-China to be partitiéne 
ys far north as the 18th Parallel (the Viet- 
Minh were asking for the 13th), Dulles was 
g dumbfounded that he convinced himself 
Mendés-France had got the map wrong, and 
insisted on turning it upside down! Half an 
pour Jater, having finally masticated the 

aphy, he drew Mendés-France aside and 
aplained that he was now convinced ‘that z 
was not a Communist. 

Alive, Dulles seemed a sombre, 
frightening figure. But historians, I suspect, 
wil see him as 2 pathetic blend of tragedy 
and comedy, like Eden, whom he disliked and 
destroyed. Apart from the Korean truce, his 
record is of unrelieved failure. Throughout 
his Secretaryship, Communist power > 
tinued to grow in almost every quarter of the/ 
gobe, while America became steadily mor¢/ 
upopular. As soon as he died, Eisenhower 
began to reverse his policies. It is a sad story. 
We must be grateful to Messrs Drummond 
and Coblentz for revealing some of its essen- 
tial ingredients. 

PAUL JOHNSON 


Everybody’s Doing It 


The Operators. By Frank GisNey. Gollancz. 
21s. 

The Climate of Lumacy. By CyntHiA LINDSAY. 
Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 


Whatever ails America, rest assured that 
Mr Luce and his Lifemen are taking note. 
As keepers of the national conscience they 
tend to be long on indignation and short on 
suggestions for the proper surgery. But their 
muckraking has the thrust and the vigour of 
good journalism, which in Britain seems to 
have been seconded to TV. Mr Gibney’s 
book, which stems from one in a series of 
atticles on crime in the United States, is a 
brisk anatomy of fraud in what he dubs the 
Genial Society. He parades income tax 
tackets, insurance swindles, bribery, and 
tmbezzlement in a massively-documented 
aitray of dishonesty, all tolerated, says the 
awthor, because everybody's doing it. 

The tone is one of executive outrage, but 
the facts are hair-raising. In 1959 it was 
teckoned that 5,000 million dollars changed 
hands in kick-backs, pay-offs, or bribes. The 
Previous year, US Customs men who seized 
aload of contraband arms on their way to 
Cuba discovered that hand grenades in the 
thipment were practice dummies, with the 
holes from the powderless interiors plugged 
and painted over to make them look like the 
teal thing. When the National Association of 

dcasters agreed to stop passing off actors 
and models as dentists, doctors, and nurses 
m TV commercials the result was a second 
Wave of the same white-coated actors all 
tandishing impressive-looking folders which 
they referred to as ‘doctor's tests.’ And 
Specially nasty: an alleged ‘brain food’ for 
backward children was found on analysis to 
be nothing more than a vitamin supplement 
tich in wheat gluten. 

Fraud, infers Mr Gibley, has become the 
feat American pastime: one which flourishes 
® every level, from the vicuna coat that 











Jack Cliemo’s 


THE MAP OF (LAY 


A collection of poems by one of our most extra- 
ordinary writers. Blind and deaf, living among the 
abandoned clay-pits of St. Austell, Jack Clemo is 
perhaps the last of the inspired self-taught English 
working-class visionaries, writing with tremendous 
fire and exuberant faith. Charles Causley provides 
an introduction. 12s 6d 


THE ATOM STATION 


HALIDOR LAXNESS, Nobel Prize winning nove- 
list, describes in this pungent satire, chicanery in 
Iceland when Americans ask for a war base. Here 
the reader will find eccentrics as richly fanciful as 
that in Irish comic drama. 16s 


HIROSHIGE 


WALTER EXNER surveys the work of the master 
of Japanese wood-engraving in a big, lavish book 
with 45 large colour plates. 63s 


What it was like to be 
a child in Tsarist Russia 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


a Tt FOR BOOKS # # 


© There just isn’t another 
bookshop anywhere to 
compare with the fabulous 


Foyles > —A Customer's Letter 


We have departments, too, for 


Record, Music, Stationery. 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
for Holidays 


Programme. It is free. 


Write Foyles 1961 


19-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) *% Open 9-6 (Thur. 9-7) 
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Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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A RUSSIAN 
CHILDHOOD 


ELISAVETA FEN captures, with complete can- 
dour and freshness, the real feelings of a small 
child gradually discovering the outside world. The 
picture of life in a well-to-do Russian family before 
the Revolution is blended with a self-portrait by an 
observant little girl who was to become a gifted 
translator of Chekov and Zoshchenko. ‘For sensi- 
tive insight this is the best anatomy of child- 
hood I've read for years'— Trevor Allen, Evening 
Standard. 2is 


TWENTIETH - CENTURY 
HANDWRITING 


V.E. C. GORDON & RUTH MOCK discuss and 
analyse the disciplines, styles, influences and 
teaching of handwriting in schools to-day. Illus- 
trated with numerous examples. 17s 6d 


INSTITUT FRANCAIS 


Queensberry Place, London, S.W.7 
KENsington 6211 


Evening classes in French language and culture 
Special classes with audio-visual methods for 
beginners 
Special classes in technical translation 
Preparation for the Licence és Lettres. Advice 
given for Doctorat d’Université (Faculté des 

| Lettres de Lille) 
Students are entitled to full membership of 
the Institute (concerts, lectures, films and 
library) 
For further details 
apply to the Director of Studies 

















THE 
LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JAMES CONNOLLY 


C. Desmond Greaves 


A new biography of Ireland’s greatest labour 
leader, embodying much fresh material; it is 
the first work to deal in detail with 
Connolly’s life and with the many move- 
ments in which he worked, 
Ireland, and the U.S.A, 


35s. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART 


in Scotland, 
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shrouded the ‘public life of Sherman Adams, 
through the quiz-faking of Charles Van 
Doren; down to the payola lavished on 
assorted disc jockeys. Need and greed, plus 
a cosy public assumption that existing laws 
afford adequate protection, give the Operators 
their licence to function. But the malaise - 
symptomatic of a society pounding heedlessly 
after the fast buck — needs stronger medicine 
than the author’s tepid call to order. 

Parallels, of course, can be drawn. Genial 
Society, or Affluent: there’s little difference. 
But the rainbow reaches of Southern Cali- 
fornia, sardonically explored in The Climate 
of Lunacy, must be unique. This is where the 
native Procals drink Tiger Milk; where a 
much-inspected colony of beats hired a bus 
to view the tourists; and where careful 
motorists display stickers reading ‘Drive care- 
fully. The life you save may be a Republi- 
can’s.’ It’s all very witty, and exuberant, but 
below the bubbles there’s a point of view. 
Lifemen do not hold exclusive rights on the 
American ethic. 

Puitie OaKEs 


Irrational Book 


Irrational Man. By 
Heinemann. 21s. 


WILLIAM _~—_—sv BARRETT. 


There is always a place for a book that 
gives to some plausible error its classical 
form. Mr Barrett, now a professor of philo- 
sophy and formerly an editor of Partisan 
Review, has spelt out a view of existentialism 
which is all too common but rarely as clearly 
expressed. Unfortunately for him, between 
the completion of the work and its publica- 
tion there has appeared the 755 pages of 
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Sattre’s Critique ‘de la raison dialettiqhe, a 
work the reading of which was the mark of 
the intellectual Stakhanovite of 1960. In this 
work, which bears the threatening inscription 
Tome I, Sartre can perhaps hardly be said 
to complete his philosophy. But at least he 
clarifies certain issues once and for all. 

Mr Barrett, for example, holds that ‘Exis- 
tentialism is the counter-Enlightenment come 
at last to philosophic expression; and it 
demonstrates beyond anything else that the 
ideology of the Enlightenment is_ thin, 
abstract and therefore dangerous.’ For Mr 
Barrett the Enlightenment represents a shal- 
low, optimistic-rationalism. Augustine, Pascal, 
Baudelaire, Dostoevsky, even Tolstoy are all 
ancestors of a reaction to it which is the 
equivalent in philosophy of the romantic 
movement in literature. Mr Barrett sneers 
at historians of ideas for ‘a magical belief 
in labels’; this was perhaps unwise in one so 
keen on labelling as Mr Barrett. 

The difficulty with the label ‘existentialism’ 
is this: that Kierkegaard, for example, and 
Sartre are highly specific writers who do not 
wish to see their insights generalised away by 
labelling. Hence Kierkegaard, who might well 
have approved of Partisan Review, would 
have seen in Mr Barrett’s book a confirma- 
tion of his hatred for professors: 


Yet this also is a necessary part of my 
suffering — to know this and then go calmly on 
with my endeavour, which brings me toil and 
trouble, and the profit of which, in one sense, 
the Professor will inherit. 

Mr Barrett not only inherits, he misrepre- 
sents. Kierkegaard certainly sees the indivi- 
dual human being as transcending any scheme 
of historical or sociological explanation. But 
Sartre sees the task as being that of correct- 
ing our notions of historical and sociological 
explanation so that we may cease to do injus- 
tice to the concrete detail of human life. 
More specifically, Sartre sees his own philo- 
sophical work as a corrective to the Marxist 
schematism. Mr Barrett's explanations could 
not possibly accommodate this fact. For Mr 
Barrett Marxism is an offspring of the 
Enlightenment and as such stands in simple 
opposition to Existentialism. Sartre’s unhappy 
relations with the Communist Party have 
nothing to do with rational connections 
between Sartre’s outlook and Marxism: they 
spring from the ‘demonic’ element in Sartre’s 


thought. 
The discussion of Marxism is — to be charit- 
able — uninformed. ‘. . . Sartre is a man of 


surpassing intelligence, which his opponents 
among the Communist intellectuals certainly 
were not.’ Has Mr Barrett never even heard 
of George Lukacs? Apparently not. Indeed, 
had he read Lukacs’s book on Goethe, he 
could never have written his own. For Lukacs 
destroyed there once and for all those too 
neat oppositions of reason and the passions, 
Enlightenment and Romanticism and the like, 
which dominate Mr Barrett, We are dealing 
with far more complex relationships than Mr 
Barrett’s schematism can allow for. 

There is one striking example of these if 
we compare Sartre and Marx. For Sartre a 
central human phenomenon is the kind of 
self-deception in which we try to treat our 
own actions as natural events, happenings 
which just are so and for which we have no 
responsibility. Perhaps Sartre’s most famous 
example is of the woman who is allowing 
herself to be seduced by not admitting to her- 
self that this is what she is doing: 

Now she allows her hand to be held; it lies 
inert between his warm hands, neither consent- 
ing nor resisting — it is a thing. She conceives 
herself as not being her own body, but as 


seeing it from above, as though it were a pas- 

sive object at the mercy of happenings which 

it can neither provoke nor prevent, since they 
are outside itself. 

Compare with this Marx’s central concept 
of alienation. Human alienation consists jp 
seeing the human world as other than it is, 
as non-human. What rightly belongs to the 
world of people becomes instead thought of 
as belonging to the world of things. The 
worker becomes a commodity. 

The alienation of the worker in his product 
means not only that his labour becomes ag 
object, an external existence, but that it exists 
outside him, independently, as something alien 
to him, and that it becomes a power on its 
own, confronting him; it means that the life 
which he has conferred on the object con- 
fronts him as something hostile and strange, 

Marx sees man as oppressed by the failure 
to distinguish things and people. Sartre sees 
man using this confusion as an alibi. But they 
clearly inhabit the same conceptual universe. 
And this is no accident. Both are Hegelians, 

Of all the philosophers whom Mr Barrett 
wrongs, Hegel fares the worst. Hegel is made 
to appear as a rationalist metaphysician, 
almost a latter-day Leibnitz. Existentialism is 
made to appear in pure opposition to Hegel, 
In fact Hegel is the first to produce some of 
the characteristic existentialist themes, especi- 
ally in his earlier writings. Mr Barrett remem- 
bers Hegel’s solemnity about Being, Not- 
Being, and Becoming. He does not remember 
the pathos of Hegel on ‘the patience, labour, 
and suffering’ of the negative. 

It is sad that Mr Barrett’s book has to be 
attacked. Its merits are very great. He writes 
lucidly and with real concern and the mytho- 
logy of which he is a victim was an invention 
of others. But he is a victim and his book will 
remain as an awful warning rather than the 
useful guide that it might have been. 

ALASDAIR MACINTYRE 


New Novels 


Dark Splendour. By E. M. ALMEDINGEN. 
Hutchinson. 16s. 


Set This House on Fire. By WILLIAM StTyRON. 
Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 


The Absence of a Cello. By IRA WaALLACH. 
Gollancz. 15s. 

Passing Time. By MicHEL BuTor. Trans. by 
JEAN STEWART. Faber. 21s. 


Ferdydurke. By WiroLD GomBROWICZ. Trans. 
by Eric MosBacHER. MacGibbon & Kee. 
21s. 

Over the years Miss Almedingen has served 
us well with her fiction, autobiographical and 
biographical writing, and continues to do so. 
Especially memorable is the book about her 
grandmother, Life of Many Colours. She is 
one of our best historical novelists — a form 
with which I am not much at home because 
it tends to make me over-aware of the act of 
reading. But like Peter Green, Oldenbourg 
and Prescott, Miss Almedingen overcomes my 
uneasiness. She touches the nerve in me that 
awakens an exact recognition of an exact 
landscape. She does so in Dark Splendour al 
though it isn’t wholly up to her high standard. 
This is due, I think, to her not having properly 
cleared the obstacle set up for himself by 4 
writer embarking on a sequel to earlier work 
when there is more to say about its back- 
ground but not about its characters. 

The earlier work, Fair Haven, had for its 
hero an Englishman, Hal Thornyold, who 
became physically and emotionally involved 
in the building of St Petersburg. There was 4 
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strong affinity between man and background. 
The hero of the new book is Thornyold’s son, 
Andrew, but it is now 1740, the city exists, 
Tsar Peter is dead and Russia is ruled by a 
German duchess, by time-servers, elevated 
commoners and a secret police whose job is 
to nip in the bud any expressions or acts of 
loyalty to Elizabeth, Peter’s illegitimate 
daughter and, some think, rightful heir. 

The centre of the narrative balance has 
moved from the Thornyold household to the 
court, and in that bitter, venomous and fear- 
ful world, bleakly but sharply etched, young 
Andrew, a junior clerk in the library of the 
Academy of Science, has fundamentally no 
stirring part to play other than what a novel- 
ist, skilled in her craft, devises and goes a long 
way to making believable. Nevertheless, the 
attempt to overcome a dichotomy that may 
only gradually have worried her leads the 
author towards a romanticism a bit alien to 
one whose head may be full of poetry but 
whose feet are toughened and scarred by 
flinty ground. She always gives me pleasure; 
sometimes deep and abiding, sometimes less 
sure, as here. Pleasure is scarce. I approach 
each new book of hers with gratitude. 

Set This House on Fire, the new novel by 
William Styron, is 500 closely printed pages 
long. I wish the Americans would stop pur- 
suing the will-o-the-wisp of significance in 
bulk. Styron is clever, often technically in- 
spired, but defeats his own ends by piling it 
on until at page 200 or so the thought upper- 
most in my head was the hysterical one that 
the days of man are only three score and ten 
and how was I going to fit everything in? This 
book outraged my sense of proportion-in-the- 
novel. I thought I saw something really good 
going to seed. Even so the first sections 
haven’t ceased to stand high in my esteem. 
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With a beautiful disregard for the ordin- 
ary rules of narrative Styron begins by switch- 
ing brilliantly back and forth from past to 
present, from New York to Rome, Carolina to 
Sambuco, in the grim writer’s business of 
establishing everything necessary to illuminate 
the central situation: the killing in an Italian 
coastal village of one American by another. 
The dead man is Mason Flagg, rich, young, 
handsome, incapable of telling the truth or of 
restraining himself from humiliating everyone 
he comes in contact with. The other is Cass 
Kinsolving, painter and drunkard, who has 
unintentionally humiliated Aim. There are 
touches of genius in the portrayal of Flagg. 
Perhaps it is my mistake to see him as more 
important to the book than Kinsolving whose 
emergence as a mixed-up American lushing 
his way through Europe and as a dominant 
figure in the book’s development I found 
tedious. 

The Absence of a Cello is by Ira Wallach, 
who wrote Muscle Beach. It introduces in Otis 
Clifton a new monster of civilisation, the one- 
man selection board who, if you are a brilliant 
and bankrupt academic scientist and badly 
need a job in industry at $30,000 a year 
solving the sublime problems of the modern 
refrigerator, may descend on you to check 
your extraverted-activity-rating. You would 
have to get rid of your cello but could keep 
your piano. You would have to confess to 
churchgoing as a habit but not as a persua- 
sion. You would lie in your teeth and even 
then not be sure you were telling the right 
lies. Otis is a trained psychologist. He would 
see right through you, but all would not neces- 
sarily be lost. With any luck he would agree 
to recommend you on the understanding you 
turned the job down but accepted one as a 
free-lance consultant: 
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We love a genius as long as he doesn’t live 
on the premises. You'll charge by the hour. 
That’s the new thing for intellectuals. At $500 
an hour you can make a fortune out of ver- 
bosity. Just remember to scowl and look under- 
paid through it all. 


Short, witty, polished, delightful. 

I am not up in French objective literature. 
I resist it in the belief that objectivity is an 
illusion of the subjective and, therefore, a 
tortuous way round to a desirable end. 
L’Emploi du Temps, translated (very ably I 
imagine) by Jean Stewart and published under 
the title Passing Time, is the new Michel 
Butor. It is less objective than it sounds and 
I’m conscious of being unable to do it justice 
every time I take it up, open it and try to get 
involved in it. It is the kind of book that may 
last me a year. So does each new volume of 
Musil. I need Musil but haven't yet learned to 
need Butor, but being concerned with the 
future of the novel I can’t ignore the book’s 
existence, which is why I mention that I’m 
reading it. 

Ferdydurke, by Witold Gombrowicz, was 
published in Poland before the war, repub- 
lished in the post-Stalin thaw, and then 
banned. It is, so far as I can tell, about the 
symbolic equation of backside and personal- 
ity. It is funny, some critics say, and, in my 
opinion, an historic document. It must have 
been after reading it that a distinguished 
Englishman announced that the novel was 
dead. 

Pau ScoTT 


New fiction reprints include Joyce’s 
Stephen Hero (Ace, 3s. 6d.), the early version 
of A Portrait of the Artist, and Jack London’s 
Short Stories (Patterson: American Century 
Series, 13s. 6d.). 











An outstanding book by 
KENNETH KAUNDA - 
and COLIN MORRIS 


BLAGK 
GOVERNMENT ? 


Kenneth Kaunda, Northern Rhode- 


sia’s_ most controversial African 
leader, states his claim for Black 
Government. 
* 


Colin Morris, outspoken Minister of 
Chingola Free Church, examines and 
analyses this claim from the point of 
view of the Christian ethic 
é 
It deals frankly and fully with a 
subject that is of vital importance. 
It is a book that must be read. 


7s 6d net 
United Society 


for Christian Literature 
4 Bouverie Street, London E.C.4 





WILLIAM McCORD and 
JOAN McCORD 


Origins of Alcoholism 


Based on a long-term comparative study of 
over 500 individuals, this work explores the 
family background, physical constitution, 
personality, and social environment of the 
alcoholic, and provides a tentative theory 
of the aetiology of the disorder that opens 
up many questions for further investigation. 


35s net 


HOWARD JONES 
Reluctant Rebels 


A study deriving from the author’s work in 
a residential school for problem children. It 
is based on direct observation and contains 
numerous illustrations of individual behavi- 
our and reaction to group situations. The 
experience gained in this context forms the 
basis of a tentative conceptual scheme for 
the understanding of group behaviour, par- 
ticularly in a residential situation, and of 
the process of social readjustment. 

30s net 


ROBERT N. RAPOPORT 


Community as Doctor 


A description and evaluation of the findings 
of Dr. Rapoport and his co-workers in a 
long-term study of psychiatric patients at 
the Social Rehabilitation Unit of Belmont 
Hospital near London. Important distinc- 
tions are drawn between treatment goals and 
therapeutic goals, and much new light is 
thrown on the problems of the therapeutic 
community and its relationship to the 
wider society. 

42s net 
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BRITAIN 
An Official Handbook 


The 1961 edition of this unique work of 
reference follows the general lines of its 
predecessors in presenting as complete a 
picture of Britain and the British as can 
be achieved in one volume. Covering 
events up to September 1960, it is fully 
indexed, illustrated with photographs, 
maps and diagrams, and has a 30-page 
bibliography relating to each section of 
the book. 25s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


“Year by year it has been getting better” 
Oxford Mail 


Woman, Wife and 
Worker 


by the Social Science Department, 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science 


Can a married woman successfully 
engage in full or part-time employment 
without neglecting her family? This is a 
study of the social, economic and moral 
questions raised by this problematic 
situation which has been the subject of 
many a heated argument in recent years. 
(Problems of Progress in Industry No. 10) 

2s. (post 2d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 





Bergman the Illusionist 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Another Bergman film! It hasn’t quite the 
ring it had. Too many films on too many 
levels have taken the edge off. If we had 
known only The Seventh Seal, Wild Straw- 
berries and The Face, with an early film or 
two to discover, how differently we should 
lift our faces to winds from Scandinavia 
descending on Oxford Street! As it is, mixed 
feelings have crept in. At the Academy, while 
Shadows goes on and on, he is kept waiting, 
and delay isn’t intolerable. We know Berg- 
man, or think we do. He knows that the 
trouble with his ‘entertainments’ is that they 
don’t just relax and leave seriousness un- 
affected; excellences, oddities, preoccupa- 
tions crop up; by the sea or the sky, a 
moment stripped of pretence, we are re- 
minded that humanity stands sub specie 
aeternitatis, even in the green light of psycho- 
drama. 

Unfair to Bergman, who in the context of 
Swedish film-making must keep up the com- 
mercial running? And perhaps impressions of 
a slump are exaggerated. At any rate, follow- 
ing months in which it was hard to pick up a 
Bergman film anywhere, the Everyman now 
mounts a season on the grand scale: twelve 
films in chronological order, which should 
put lukewarmness to the test and enable us to 
re-encounter favourites and fill up holes. 
Last week’s Port of Call made as good a 
kick-off as one could wish. The big works 
don’t come along till March-April, with 
Smiles of a Summer Night, The Seventh Seal, 
Wild Strawberries, and The Face as wind- 
up. Meanwhile these can be studied in Four 
Screenplays of Ingmar Bergman*. They make 
compulsive reading even if one doesn’t know 
the films: I judge this from Smiles of a 
Summer Night, which by mischance I have 
escaped seeing, as may also have others. It 
surprises by being Bergman comedy, and 
artificial comedy at that: the misadventures 
of a middle-aged lawyer bringing up a virgin 
wife and harking back to an old mistress 
adored in and out of the theatre. Husbands 
on the prowl, women approaching or retreat- 
ing from the moment of instinct, the 
etiquette of adultery, nightshirt in the street, 
Russian roulette, visits to the theatre, and the 
sorting out of all concerned in a garden at 
night: the old-modish comedy of the stage 
gets tumbled into real life with unexpected 


comic bite. The ninetyish setting is as inherent 
as that of Clair’s Italian Straw Hat; but the 
end goes astray by indulging a bit of earth- 
poetry spouted by maidservant and groom 
tumbling under the moon. Of course I am 
only going by the book-of-words. Verbal 
text, as we shall discover elsewhere in this 
volume, is no sure guide. It may be that on 
the screen the stage-poetic gesture comes off, 
and the words float on the breeze. 

About all four screenplays the curious 
thing is not merely that they give so little 
sense of their destiny but that they seem 
deliberately to shun doing so. One might 
perhaps glean from the text of The Seventh 
Seal a fair notion of the beauty and terror 
informing this modern Everyman; but it’s not 
much more than bone-structure; the bird 
circling the shore, the haggard Knight in the 
dawn, Death cowled and sitting down to the 
first moves of that chess game in which 
mortality will always be vanquished — all the 
immediate ravishment is lacking. Bergman of 
course leans heavily on the instant of filming. 
But it is more than that. These screenplays 
are in no sense film scripts because Berg- 
man’s many-talented nature keeps him 
instinctively bound to the written word when 
he is writing. He won’t let his left hand know 
what the right hand is doing. We learn from 
his producer, Carl Anders Dymling, that for 
many years he wrote all his films in the form 
of short novels. He himself proclaims that 
‘film has nothing to do with literature’. No 
doubt, since he’s writing a self-introduction, 
he rides the high horse required by the 
occasion; and inner conflict is as disguised as 
broad comment. Other remarks scattered 
about seem similarly vaunting. For him a 
film’s genesis is ‘a brightly coloured thread 
sticking out of the dark bag of the un- 
conscious — if I begin to wind up this thread, 
and do it carefully, a complete film will un- 
wind.’ True, or merely cleverly wished up? 

And does Bergman the writer never merge 
into Bergman the film-maker? Few films 
possessing its status can have been more 
‘literary’ than Wild Strawbe?ries. Its central 
character keeps a journal; long passages 
introduce and comment upon himself and his 
world, holding the autobiographical thread to 





*Secker & Warburg. 42s. 
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the end; this narrative is in the past tense, 
while we are meeting the impact of present 
images - themselves a tessellation of past and 
present. The confusion explains to some 
extent why this film, one of his most packed 
and beguiling, zigzags in and out of muddle 
with its cargo of dream stuff. A judgment-day 
dream sidetracks us into old expressionist 
tricks: Bergman’s own dream, by the way, is 
to produce Strindberg’s Dream Play in the 
theatre, but the borrowing here obtrudes 
incongruous beads on a string of realism. 
That despite this faultiness of method, the 
film should convey unnerving perspectives of 
age and youth, the death-grip extending to 
childhood and passed on to others, only 
stresses the irregularity of Bergman’s func- 
tioning as an artist. 

He is in fact up to every trick; and the last 
screenplay of the four, The Face, takes 
trickery itself as its theme. Illusion and 
deception, and the sort of conjuring that 
explains itself as it goes along and still keeps 
something up its sleeve, hold the spectator 
double-crossed to the end. Once again in 
print there is little evidence of transforming 
imagery: no hint of the Christ-face that will 
brood Cheshire-cat-like over spookiness. The 
saving grace here is comedy. It’s all an 
illusion, shall we accept a fanfare and drive 
on? If the magic touch is Bergman’s, so also 
is the sleight-of-hand. He admits as much 
himself: a fascination going back to a magic- 
lantern in childhood. 

So the illusionist remains something of a 
puzzle: moralist, free-lifer, sensation-monger, 
poet of nature, one of the strangest figures 
ever to have wandered into the cinema. But 
‘wander’ is hardly the word; he stalks in, 
disturbingly at ease. With him come his 
troupe of actors, his seasonal preoccupation 
and his nerves; and he lets go, now in a near- 
masterpiece, now into muck-raking on the 
plane of psychological realism. With his next 
film, or the next but one, will there be 
‘revelations’ in the Sunday-text or the Sun- 
day-newspaper sense? Are we due for a new 
big cluster? Next week will tell. 

Otherwise the week brings us No Love for 
Johnnie (Leicester Square), a Betty E. Box 
film with the new look but the old com- 
promise, a mild shocker about politics and 
sex from Wilfred Fienburgh’s novel. Its 
realism doesn’t get much further than 
shadow-boxing behind the Westminster scene. 
Peter Finch carries off his mitigated-cad per- 
formance as the Labour MP on the fringe of 
office, for whom bed is what bricklaying was 
to Churchill. But how far are his manoeuvres 
meant to shock, and would the film have been 
made if the politicians had been Tory? 
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Work without Jobs 
BRYAN ROBERTSON 


Why on earth don’t we use our artists? If 
the public in general, with the exception of a 
narrow minority, considers that a lot of 
modern art is remote from life and sometimes 
incomprehensible, then it might follow that 
this same public never gets the chance to live 
with it or see it in use. Modern art in England 
js only encountered inside the artificial and 
somewhat clinical conditions of temporary 
exhibitions. Artists are condemned to ‘shows’ 
every two or three years, like a season in 
cabaret; with luck they may get at some time 
a large show of a retrospective kind covering 
acouple of decades; sometimes a show with a 
‘theme’ is organised, and even then the results 
are fed back into other galleries.— but where 
do you go to see all this work in public 
places? 

The answer is nowhere. I’ve almost given 
up going to Covent Garden because the stan- 
dard in sets and costumes for both ballet and 
opera is so dispiriting: Christmas card 
gentility or hack poster modernity. Has 
nobody there heard of Richards, Nolan, 
Nicholson, Evans, Vaughan, Davie, Boyd or 
Collins? The list could be much longer. Our 
department stores could do with a face lift: 
plenty of artists here could make a couple of 
floors look like 1960 instead of 1934; and 
these new, bleak and poker-faced buildings 
are going up without a vestige of colour or 
decoration to humanise them — heaven forbid 
with murals, which hardly ever work,. but 
some big paintings in lobbies and entrances 
would do no harm and could always be 
changed around. But nothing happens. 

This old despairing war cry — which could 
be amplified —- was prompted by visiting 
William Gear’s small retrospective at Gimpel 
Fils. Gear is a highly gifted Scot, middle- 
aged, energetic and very experienced: a 
veteran abstract painter both in his con- 
sistency and in his consciousness, since early 
youth, of European painting in a broad sense. 
He was working: hard in Paris at the end of 
the war, in an idiom quite new to this 
country, and a handful of paintings from that 
period in his present show stand up to the 
test of time. (Gear should be represented in 
the Tate by a couple of works, showing 
development, but has nothing there.) 

Since then, he has kept up a remarkable 
drive and momentum. Most of his richly 
coloured and robustly designed work comes 
from nature: vibrations of light and colour 
over foliage or the play of light on water; and 
it has that tough simplicity which usually 
only the French dare attempt. Other paint- 
ings may bring in wing- or blade-shaped 
sculptural forms and are less evenly distribu- 
ted in terms of mass and volume. There is an 
early debt to Picasso, and Gear has been 
influenced by other artists. But who hasn’t? 
He has still kept an essential character of his 
own. Sometimes this becomes a_ shade 
wooden, a rather dour Scots puritanism takes 
over, noticeably in recent work, but at his 
liveliest he is very good indeed, an artist to 
enjoy and cherish. Who is cherishing him? 

Our sculptors are luckier. The expense of 
being a sculptor and those initial working 
hazards, demanding bravado and _ steely 
dedication to surmount, are obvious enough; 
but at least local authorities, the LCC and 
Several new towns have all combined to 
Make a source of patronage. Ralph Brown, 
exhibiting recent sculpture at the Leicester 
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Galleries, has already. at 32 received four 
sizeable commissions. 

The nine-feet-high centrepiece in Brown’s 
show is encouraging: a Man and Child in 
concrete, for an LCC school at Tulse Hill, 
with fine formal qualities, absolutely con- 
vincing as an image.and with a real feeling of 
power and nobility. Brown is fascinated at the 
moment by, a bunched-up, rather baroque 
sculptural mass offset by. sharp extremities. 
Rembrandt's woman paddling and holding up 
her skirts makes this sort of shape - and it 
occurs in a relief of a woman doing just that 
in Brown’s show, as well as in several studies 
of men holding up the carcase of an ox. It 
reappears in the man carrying a child on his 
shoulders, of which there are three versions: 


one is fulsomely and _naturalistically 
modelled; the second is sharper, more 
staccato and exclamatory in the stiffly 


splayed arms of the child and the severe 
verticality of his trunk; the third is the final 
work for Tulse Hill, when everything is com- 
bined, and we find a sculpture which blends 
a really imaginative use of modelling with a 
strong human presence. 

Other sculptures tackle the idea of 
swimmers: floating, moving under water, or 
swirling to the surface. These are also excep- 
tionally good. Brown partly derives from 
Rosso, who added a baroque sensibility to 
Rodin’s inheritance and added a new interest 
in light on surfaces, taken from impressionist 
painting. In Brown’s most recent work he 
manages to show how shapes change in move- 
ment. He ‘s making swift progress. 


* * * 


The Toulouse-Lautrec exhibition presented 
by the Arts Council at the Tate comes almost 
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entirely from the Musée d’Albi -.a chance to 
see a unique collection of paintings and 
drawings, but regrettable that the show does 
not include a sufficient number of the more 
complex pictures of Lautrec’s maturity, be- 
tween 1888 and 1898. The show could be 
four times as large and needs also a fuller 
graphic representation, notably of lithographs 
and posters. 

But Lautrec’s brilliance comes through and 
its comparative diversity may surprise many 
people. Not to mention his startling 
precocity: A Labourer at Céleyran, Young 
Routy at Céleyran and Old Woman on a 
Bench were painted in 1882 when the artist 
was 18. They should be objects of study for 
English art students Lautrec’s control over 
pigment, his incisive command of form and 
inventive grasp of composition are immedi- 
ately apparent. He admired Degas intensely 
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but his paintings under the influence of 
that master retain their own presence ang 
authority. Two portraits of his mother, of 
1884, show other impressionist influences byt 
still the individuality persists. 

The work that followed gained in com. 
pression, attack and autonomy of line but 
other virtues were sacrificed. For Lautreg 
could draw magnificently with colour and yet 
evade problems of space and depth, turning 
to technical devices taken from Japanese 
prints to make his problem easier. This was 
permissible for Gauguin, whose objectives 
were different, but with Lautrec it was a 
failure. For the rest, his accomplishment was 
vast: sex tackled squarely as a theme, a new 
realm of colour, a great social document of 
the fin de siécle, and avoidance of that 
tendency towards softness and bourgeois 
complacency in impressionism. 


Collages and Press Cuttings 


DAVID DREW 


The time is now past when the critical 
fraternity reveals its true colours in the battles 
fought by the major musical geniuses of our 
time. Fashion has now staged one of those 
about-turns which are essential to its 
existence, and the automatic response which 
used to ensure the denigration of Stravinsky 
and the Viennese school now ensures throaty 
and apparently heartfelt encomia. The com- 
posers who suffer today are those for whom 
the markets of Cologne are as inaccessible as 
the bazaars of Samarkand. Their works are 
too New for the old-guard but, at the first 
performance, those who are up-to-date have 
other engagements. No uniformed staff of 
publicists is waiting to hail them, no highly- 
oiled international conveyor belt is already in 
motion to ensure that the first performance is 
not the last. The only hope lies in the critics. 

One such composer is Roberto Gerhard, 
whose Collages were given their first per- 
formance last week by the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra under Rudolf Schwarz. With 
singular unanimity, the Press dismissed the 
work as a failure. The significant fact is not 
the dismissal itself, but the grounds that were 
given for it and the terms in which it was 
expressed. With the solitary and dignified 
exception of the Sunday Times notice, the 
arguments were so manifestly specious that 
any unprejudiced listener who had been 
puzzled by the work might well have been 
swayed in its favour. 

One interesting point arises from the 
Observer's review. Referring to the collage 
technique of Picasso, the writer says, ‘Its 
design is easy to apprehend, and the private 
associations that the odd materials (news- 
paper, cloth, metal or whatever) touch off in 
the beholder are related to his response to 
the total picture.’ Provided we distinguish 
between the Picasso collage which is designed 
specifically to obliterate all private associa- 
tions, and the other, simpler kind (such as the 
1913 collage, Au Bon Marché) which uses 
those associations in a purely literal sense, the 
reference to ‘private associations’ is relevant 
to the critical problem posed by Gerhard’s 
Cellages. The work combines the sound of a 
live orchestra with the recorded sound of a 
musique concréte. Now it is obviously good 
journalistic fun to take the resulting collage 
in a literal sense, and it requires no effort. 
So what are these ‘private associations’? The 
Observer itself finds that the tape sounds ‘call 
to mind nothing more uplifting than deficient 


plumbing’; another paper hears electric drills, 
jet planes, and ‘the sounds of water going 
down the bathroom sink’; yet another hears 
‘barking dogs, howling winds and bathroom 
noises.’ 

Now these predominantly cloacal associa- 
tions are the property of the critics, and 
should remain so. Might not the composer be 
credited with having some intention that has 
nothing whatsoever to do with their associa- 
tions and everything to do with the matter in 
hand, which is sound and structure and mean- 
ing? Father your ‘private associations’ on the 
work and you review yourself, not it. The 
intention behind Collages is not in the least 
obscure. 

It is typical of Gerhard’s reticent nature 
that he should have given a wholly neutral 
title to a work pulsing with the kind of 
existential drama which is fundamental to his 
whole art. Its seven ‘stations’ may not 
acknowledge the Cross, but the drama which 
extends from the vast perspectives of the first 
Station (perhaps Gerhard’s finest opening) to 
the massive resolution of the last is an 
expression of a certain faith and conviction. 
Over the years Gerhard has evolved an in- 
creasingly precise ‘metaphorical’ language to 
express a philosophy as definable on its own 
level as that of, say, Mahler. Good or bad, 
every bar is an issue of the whole man, a maf 
to whom the more or less slick dependence on 
the vision of others is quite foreign. Go back 
nearly 40 years to the little Hai-Kai of 1922, 
and you can still recognise the musical per- 
sonality which informs Collages. There is 4 
consistency here which is not vouchsafed to 
the mere ‘professional’, let alone the dabbler. 
Somewhere in almost every work of Get 
hard’s one can sense a flicker of that 
‘original, authentic fire’ which distinguishes 
the very few from the very many. That sensé, 
which is provoked once again by Collages, 
imposes on us a special responsibility - 4 
responsibility of humility where we do not 
understand and of generosity where we think 
we do and yet feel unsympathetic. 

Speaking purely subjectively, I must cot- 
fess to a dislike of electronically reproduced 
sound in whatever form. Every reproduction 
must kill something of the inherent quality of 
the product. With sound as with colour and 
texture, reproduction is a blow, however 
gentle, against life. The combination of 
mechanically reproduced sound and live 
sound not only emphasises the discrepancy, 
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in a musical performance assaults the 
whole basis of musicality, which is phrasing — 
gnless of course the tempo and dynamics of 
the sound which is produced mechanically 
can be controlled as freely as with any 
musical instrument. Had Gerhard been able 
to rely on the recent invention of an instru- 
ment which can reproduce the sound on a 
fape at any ‘tempo’ without altering the pitch, 
something of that problem might have been 
overcome. And the listener who is disturbed 
by the discrepancy between live and elec- 
tronic sound may cheat his conditioned 
reflexes by listening to the whole thing by 
radio or in a recording. (1 for one get more 
from a tape recording of Collages.) 

The composer himself must of course have 
been well aware of these difficulties, and have 
deemed the sacrifice worth making. Ever 
since the First Symphony of 1953, his 
orchestral and chamber music has incorpora- 
ted some of the imagery of electronic music, 
without actually using electronic methods. 
For him at least, Collages was a necessary 
outcome. Unfortunately, his electronic re- 
sources, for technical and other reasons, are 
vastly inferior to his musical ones, and as 
soon as any real structural tension is exerted 
on the electronic material in Collages (especi- 
ally in the cadenza) the whole musical line 
collapses. Even with the run-through which 
was passed off as a performance last week (no 
blame to the orchestra), it was clear that the 
orchestral preparations, dovetailings and 
developments of the tape material are 
masterly; but the tape sound itself is some- 
what primitive, and is incapable of matching 
the imagery of the orchestral music, or of 
achieving solo status. To anyone who has 
grasped the difference between, say, Webern’s 
String Trio and his String Quartet, the so- 
called non-thematic structure of Collages is 
the least problematic thing about it. Up to a 
point, the form is marvellously clear and 
expressive; but beyond that point, where the 
tape music takes over, it seems to contain 
relatively uncomposed hiatuses. These are not 
closed until the final section, when the sudden 
taming of the tape sound results at last in a 
wholly expressive unit, unobtainable by any 
other means. But we have yet to hear a real 
performance, and the single public audition 
last week was an insult to the composer. And 
80 were most of the Press reviews. 


Life-Anti-Life 
H. A. L. CRAIG 


Henry de Montherlant’s Queen after Death 
isa play best kept at a distance. I was very 
glad to travel to Oxford to see it but I have 
no wish to find it at the end of my street: I 
admire Montherlant’s craft, wonder at his 
energy and detest his heart. His view of 
humanity is the exciting view of the chap on 
the castle wall waiting to pour down the boil- 
ing oil; he is seen to partake of the human 
experience because now and again he burns 
his own fingers. Only by separating the fine 
words from sordid meaning, the sense from 
the eloquence, by such meaningless sundering 
could one ever describe Montherlant as a 
great dramatist. It is impossible to be precise 
about what Montherlant is saying. He asserts 
and denies in the most superior way. He is an 
abortionist rhapsodising about the miracle of 
the foetus. There’s no question but the child- 
in-the-womb passages are powerful - Grantly 
Dick-Read himself couldn’t assert mother- 
hood more sweetly — but there’s also no 
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doubt "that when the curtain falls on the 
murdefed pregnant woman the ‘power’ and 
‘sweetness’ are, in retrospect, obscene. He has 
given a glimpse of hope and then put out the 
eyes of the beholder. 

Of course there is no dramatic fault in 
praising life and then destroying it: when 
Hamlet says ‘what a piece of work is man’ he 
is about to see the guts of Polonius, to send 
two courtiers to death unshriven and to 
venom his uncle. But Hamlet is without 
cynicism. Montherlant goes from one remark 
to another, sups in Bethlehem, sleeps in 
Gomorrah; he leaves his smell everywhere, 
but because snobbery has no face, only a set 
of masks, Montherlant is nowhere to be 
found. I do sot like his aftermath: man is not 
so contemptible. If he makes dogs and bitches 
of us, he need not expect us to wag for him. 

But wag I must for the construction and 
the ambitious manner of Queen after Death. 
It is written on a roar, in fine heroic style, 
with none of the English fear of declamation. 
Its plot is a form of rack — a fierce throne- 
room tragedy of pride, dynasty, love, secret 
marriage, and a tantrum king in old Portugal 
- its characters speak out of torture. It 
justifies its screams. But Montherlant is also a 
great man for the cross-reference and he 
seeks to give his 14th-century pain a 20th- 
century cry. But deliberate colloquialisms, 
‘There’s something about you I can’t work 
out’, and psychological or philosophical 
prattle are not in themselves sufficient — the 
shift, if it is to come about, will be in the 
recognition of a common humanity. Monther- 
lant so outrages our craving for decency that 
he drags us to court, for moral judgment. 

Queen after Death was given some grace 
by Diane Cilento, a poor man’s Helen of 
Troy, and some pity by Trader Faulkner's 
face of grief as he bent to his dead wife. 
Only Leo McKern and Edgar Wreford had 
the speaking power for this rhetorical play. 

As if to give grandee cynicism the lie, the 
London theatre this week comes across with 
two plays of the red and common blood, 
Brendan Behan’s The Hostage (Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith) and Maxim Gorki’s The Lower 
Depths (Unity Theatre). Gorki’s conviction, 
‘Everyone is living so that there will be a 
better man one day’, and Behan’s gaiety, 
‘There’s no place on earth like the world’ 
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make plastics of Montherlant’s' ‘The world is 
full of injustice: why should man be more 
perfect than God’. The Lower Depths is cer- 
tainly a noble play that has had noble 
followers - you can track O’Casey and 
O'Neill in this Russian snow - and at Unity 
it is given a fascinating production by Levcho 
Zdravchev. This young Bulgarian creates 
stage spasms that an English producer would 
not dare to do. Unfortunately, the amateur 
cast are not quite equal to Mr Zdravchev’s 
scope. Only Declan Mulholland is good 
enough. Mr Mulholland is an actor like Roy 
Kinnear: a weighty, sometimes clumsy 
exterior with wonderful light within. The 
Hostage also suffers in present performance. 
But I grow esoteric. I have seen this play four 
times, it could be done by Mr Behan’s tennis 
club and it would still entrance. 


Week-end Competition 
No. 1,617 Set by L. W. Bailey 


The usual prizes are offered for a passage, 
not more than 120 words, from one of the 
following biographies: Johnson’s Life of 
Boswell; Queen Victoria’s Lytton Strachey; 
Benjamin Disraeli’s Life of Monypenny and 
Buckle; Baron Corvo’s Quest for Symons; 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s Winston Chur- 
chill; Shakespeare’s The Man Frank Harris; 
Swift’s Life of Michael Foot. Entries by 28 
February. 


Result of No. 1,614 Set by Lucifer 


The usual prizes are offered for a conver- 
sation in Hell on the question of the possible 
exclusion of the Devil from the revised Cate- 
chism. Limit 100 words. 


Report 

Adrienne Gascogne’s devils speak in 
sonorous latin, but cockney, ‘t seems, is just 
as popular in hellish circles. A. D. Bennett 
Jones rose to a good climax in his cauldron 
scene; A. M. Sayers used Miltonian and P. 
W. R. Foot Byronic verse to good effect. 

It was, so to speak, a devil of a job to 
decide among so many excellent entries. I 
suggest that the prize money is shared among 
those printed. At their heels come R. M. 
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Anthony, Ningy Gumler, Goodwill) Livin: 


stone K. Bluntmore, Rick Ferreira, Barbara 
Roe and those mentioned above. 


SATAN: Encouraging, you think? 

BELIAL: Most. If they’re having to pretend 
you don’t exist, they’re obviously on 
the run. 

SATAN: I'm not so sure. You see, | think it’s 


the impact of the old phraseology on 
the adolescent mind that brings us 
many of our converts. Take ‘the 
pomps and vanity of this wicked 
world’ - it makes sin sound wonder- 
ful - a really flourishing concern 
with plenty of openings for the right 
sort of applicant. But now, they’ve 
made sin sound boring. 

BELIAL (yawning): Well, it is. 

SATAN: Yes. But they must never know that. 

IAN KELSO 


Thus Satan spake; ‘Attend, ye Powers of Hell! 
New degradation have these prelates framed 
Against Our dignities. No more the name 
Of DEVIL shall be heard, to cause affright 
On infant ears. So is our power disdained, 
Our very Being shamefully denied. 
What retribution shall the affront redress?’ 
To whom Astarte, jealous Queen, replied, 
‘What? Doth this ignominy gall thee now, 
Great Satan? Have not I for envy pined 
To hear “The Devil and his works” renounced, 
My deadlier seductions all ignored? 
Now is my persecuted sex avenged, 
Since thou dost share frustration’s bitterness 
And equal unbelief confounds us both!’ 

R. KENNARD Davis 


Rither a blow, isn’t it? 

A blow? - A compliment! When 
someone proves troublesome, the 
English always proclaim that he 
doesn’t exist. ‘Withholding recog- 
nition’ they call it. It does no 
harm. Look at Mammon—he 
thrives on it! 


BEELZEBUB: 
SATAN: 
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THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR ENDED OVER 
20 YEARS AGO YET 
SPANIARDS HAVE BEEN IN PRISON EVER 
SINCE AND TODAY MILITARY TRIBUNALS 
STILL SENTENCE CIVILIANS TO SAVAGE 
TERMS OF IMPRISONMENT FOR CRIMES 
OF OPINION. THOUSANDS ARE STILL IN 
EXILE 


AMNESTY has become a World Wide Demand 


Leading personalities from all west 
European countries are sponsoring a 


CONFERENCE FOR AMNESTY FOR 
SPANISH POLITICAL PRISONERS AND 
EXILES 


In Paris, Sat. & Sun., March 25th-26th, 96! 
Amongst the sponsors: Vincent Auriol, Antonioni 
Beveridge, R. W. Briginshaw, I, Cece, 
Guttuso, Lord Henderson, Camille Huysmans, Mauriac, 
Moravia, Henry Moore, Rt. Hon. P. Noel-Baker, 
Picasso, W. Paynter, Silone and others 


Agenda: 1. Seine date information on the situation in 


2. Steps to further the Amnesty Campaign 


nationally and internationally. 


if you are Interested in any aspect of this Conference 

or wish to be associated with it, please write to the 

Hon. Sec. APPEAL FOR AMNESTY IN SPAIN, 21a 
Pembridge Mews, London W.11 











MONTESSORI INTERNATIONAL 
DIPLOMA COURSES IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 
LONDON — Evenings 0-6 years 
19th April 1961-14th December 1961 


This is an Official Course of the 
ASSOCIATION MONTESSORI 
INTERNATIONALE 
Details from 
Maria Montessori Training Organisation 
1 Park Crescent, London W.1 
Tel: MUSeum 7425 

















ASTARTE: They used t0 ‘pretend’ '?*“didn't 
exist - by shutting their eyes 
tight! 

BEELZEBUB: Will they come round? 

SATAN: Of course! Look at Nehru! 
Look at Nkrumah! First they 
fear; then they ignore; then they 
tolerate; then they hero-worship! 

BELIAL : And eventually? 

SATAN: When they see I’m winning - an 


invitation to Buckingham Palace! 
R. KeENNARD Davis 


It’s heavenish, being treated as if you didn’t 
exist. 

Nevertheless, I still exist. 

I wonder who was responsible. 

I was. 

You! Surely - 

My friend, I know my dear, broadminded, 
heterogeneous Anglicans. 

You absolute devil! 

Thank you. So consider the situation. The 
Church itself is acting on an idea implanted 
by me. Thus doing my will. Then, by so 
doing, they no longer promise to renounce me 


The Countryside 


EDWARD HYAMS 


For a week I have been using one of the 
latest, and supposedly best, small digging and 
cultivating machines. It is commonly claimed 
that these machines take the drudgery out of 
amateur and market gardening. I am no 
longer sure: it depends what you mean by 
drudgery. What such machines do is enable 
one man to accomplish a piece of work in, 
say, a tenth of the time required by hand. 

But do I want to do ten men’s work? Not 
really. These cheap, powerful and economical 
little machines force you to live up to them; 
to put forth a tremendous effort which I find 
far more exhausting than unassisted manual 
work. I fancy that they are thus symbolic of 
the whole machine-industry system, by setting 
a pace which it simply does not occur to us 
that we need not and ought not to maintain. 
Madness; but then we are mad. And there is 
one unanswerable argument in favour of light 
cultivating machines: they make their owner 
independent of men, who are, on the whole, 
worse tyrants than machines. 

A man can afford not only the plant to be 
his own master on a dozen or a score of 
acres, now; he can avoid being master to 
others. Big machines which can be afforded 
only by groups — nations, joint-stock com- 
panies, cooperatives — bind men together into 
servile communities; little ones — the modern 
carpenter’s or gardener’s power tools —- 
restore to us the possibility of living as 
independent tradesmen. I had a long talk with 
G. D. H. Cole shortly before his death and 
this was one of the things we talked about. 
He saw in low-cost, light machinery the guild 
Socialist’s newest, strongest ally against indus- 
trial capitalism and industrial Communism. 

All the same I think this is the wrong way 
to look at it. The machine’s job is, rather, to 
emancipate us from service to itself so that 
we are free to enjoy the pleasure of doing 
congenial work with our hands. I compare a 
piece of ground which I have dug with a 
spade at my own pace; and the much larger 
piece dug by machine in much less time. The 
hand-dug piece is a handsome bft of work 
and I have enjoyed doing it: once you have 
the skill, digging is not tiring because you fall 
into a steady, rhythmic motion, a sort of 
slow, preductive dancing. 
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and my works. Thirdly, by nullifying one hajf 
of the classic antithesis they pave the way, 
doubtless with good intentions, to getting rig 
of the other half. 

You mean, no Devil, no God? 

Precisely. 
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H. A. C. Evans 


It’s not the discourtesy I mind - 
it’s the utter lack of style. Ajj 


Big beasts, 
9 timid. TI 
appearance 


SATAN: 


those worthy clerics sitting jg and retr 
solemn synod for weeks on end, | 

and all they can produce is q be paralysec 
spiritless cliché like ‘all that ig. (gptilllly in the 


spular and 


wrong’. It distresses me; it does 
really. outgrow th 
BEELZEBUB: Style, sir, is a casualty of our age, d, the Cot 
SATAN: In the Anglican fold, certainly. enougn 
You know, I really think we shall #§dfor City of 
have to send one of our better dismally t 
prose-writers up to help them, fis but a smel 
What's Corvo doing? Qn Tuesday 
BEELZEBUB: Toasting a cardinal. D issued tl 
SATAN: He can do that any old time. Tell waiting. | 
him to pack. He leaves imme BBaiors of C 
diately. bewe-Clore { 
MARTIN FacoG mbly abou 
its) before | 
ion, thoug} 
would 
finite time’ 
lable, they 
stantial disa 
was a good, 
The machine-dug piece is all right: I can [couraged th 


plant in it and the plants will grow. It is no [ston 
pleasure to look at and it was very disagree. 
able to do because the machine makes a lot 
of noise, a bad smell, and forces me to main- 
tain its pace. The fact remains that without Mp 


lore \ 
; but it w 
fight, it gave 
to be won 
issued | 
































machinery I could not, single-handed, man- ing. All tl 
age a three-acre garden at all. I conclude that ble, it. se 
I am spoiling my pleasure by trying to do too #Ruld properly 
much, and that I am driven to this because Me basis of a 
the big machines, which ought to be making boards of 
us all free whereas they are merely making out a n 
us rich at the price of liberty, are not doing fRut had expe 
nearly enough. Obviously, the mechanics and of the at 
the economists are not on the ball. not intend 
I wonder, too, whether horticultural §The Cotton- 
machinery designers are doing as well as the MBenced in thi 
advertisements assure us. In certain condi- Mt there are 
tions of soil moisture, such that I can still nal sharehol 
perfectly well dig a piece of ground and isgenerally u 
reduce it to a fine tilth by hand, I cannot use been diffe 
machinery at all: the machine clogs and the Sider spread af 
soil is churned into a pudding. True, a Mops had be 
ploughshare followed by discs or a tined Mis unlikely (f 
harrow could still be used, where rotary @puter-bidder) 
cultivation makes a mess. But even then the HRM back we 
result would not, with a rather wet soil, be a #operty comp: 
tilth. I do not believe it would be impossible, their earnin 
or even very difficult, to design a light Mthe fact nov 
digging machine which would exactly repro- from 66s | 
duce the ideal motions of the spade in skilled Hv fallen bac 
hands; a machine, therefore, which could be wary of apy 
used in conditions which put the rotary Mh they cz 
cultivator out of the question. This machine ##rous price, 
must not be on wheels nor on tracks, but on Milling to resis 
four legs: it must walk like a horse. Bestion tha 
Tractors, especially heavy farm-tractors, of hum pro 
wheels or tracks, pan wet soils and make the Mur with 
surface into a mess. Often they cannot, of aster, who 
should not, be used at all and that in condi H™Mmittee, It 1 
tions such that a horse-drawn tool, if one had #PRP affair v 
such a thing and if the horse were not almost #iher the av 
extinct, could be used. The principal MMdiate mark 
mechanical difficulty in designing a mechani- #F value. 
eal horse would be the design of the feet, for q 
they would be required to spread and grip 4 Odhams 
they touched ground, and not to sink. Th Bigund from 
model exists: it is up to the engineers to copy HM out its stati 
a camel's foot in metal and plastic and the) Btwaiting and 
will add scores of working days to evely Rintly unsat 
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City Lights 


fig beasts, particularly young ones, are 
wa timid. The simpler sort are afraid that 
appearance of size may be their only 
we and retreat hastily if the prey refuses 
be paralysed; the more sophisticated walk 
fully in the realisation that big beasts are 
spular and that rapidly-growing beasts 
outgrow their strength. Simple or sophis- 
sted, the Cotton-Clore beast has turned out 
enougn to be timid: its firework of a 
for City of London Real Property fizzled 
dismally this week, leaving nothing be- 
ind but a smell of damp paper. 
Qn Tuesday afternoon the chairman of 


LRP issued the statement for which the City 


s waiting. It was short, and sharp: the 
wtors of CLRP had decided to ask the 
biton-Clore for further information (pre- 
mbly about the anticipated course of 
fits) before considering the bid; this infor- 
jon, though promised for the preceding 
would not be available ‘for some 
finite time’; on the information generally 
able, they could see no advantages and 
stantial disadvantages in accepting the bid. 
was a good, fighting statement - one which 
suraged the general City hope that the 
tton-Clore would not get away with it 
ily; but it was no more than a declaration 
fight, it gave no indication of how the fight 
to be won. Yet it sufficed. The Cotton- 
ore issued its own statement later that 
ming. All the information asked for was 
nilable, it seemed, but it was ‘more than 
iid properly be given otherwise than upon 
basis of a confidential exchange between 
boards of the two companies seeking to 
out a merger on agreed terms’. The 
ust had expected to be made welcome: in 
of the attitude of the CLRP board, it 
inot intend to pursue its bid further. 
The Cotton-Clore may well have been in- 
meed in this particular case by the fact 
t there are substantial family and institu- 
tal shareholdings in CLRP and that its bid 
sgenerally unpopular. The situation might 
ve been different if shareholdings had been 
Mer spread af.d the contrast between the two 
ups had been less marked. A rival bid 
Sunlikely (for lack of a sufficiently large 
unter-bidder) and the biddee’s ability to 
it back was limited by the fact that 
erty companies already distribute almost 
heir earnings in dividend. 
The fact now is that CLRP shares, which 
from 66s 9d to 80s 6d on the bid news, 
We fallen back to 74s. Investors are becom- 
wary of apparently generous bids in paper 
ih they cannot sell at the apparently 
merous price, but most of them are still un- 
ling to resist temptation. The Telegraph's 
Rstion that all bids should include a 
imum proportion of cash has found 
wr with nobody except the Prime 


inister, who has referred it to the Jenkins ‘ 


mmittee, It remains to be seen whether the 
P affair will establish a precedent and 
ther the average investor is yet ready to 
liate market prices as a touchstone of 
Value. 

* * * 


Odhams business still drags on, with 
und from Mr Thomson. Odhams had to 
Out its statement on the Mirror bid with- 
Waiting and it proved to be, in City terms, 
intly unsatisfactory. It admitted — that 
lams had refused to buy Fleetway at Mr 
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Jerineac WRITING - 
Your hobby for Life! 


Once you’ve mastered the craft of writing for 
publication, your leisure time will always show a 
profit. The LSJ, famous for over 40 years across 
the world for its wonderful results, gives personal 
coaching to writers of all ages, at reasonable fees 
without time restrictions. Preliminary advice is 
always free, instructive and confidential. 

You are not pestered by callers, nor lured by 
false promises, to believe the impossible. Our 
book “Writing for the Press” is free to all who 
write to 


+ «+ « the original and delightful concept of 
tiver cruising, visiting Holland, Germany, 
France and Switzerland. The botels “‘Amster- 
dam” and “Arnhem"™ carry 60-80 passengers, 
with every comfort, come the beauties of 


the Rhineland, in 8 or 15 days of superb 
relaxation. Fares from London, inclusive of 
a excursions, from 43 gns. and 65 gns.— 
weekly departures from April to October. 

also “‘Holland in the Spring’’ cruises. 


FRE Cut out this advertisement and send LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (N.S.), 
for our 20 page illustrated brochure 

ae 19 Hertford Street, W.1 GRO 8250 

114 Snaftespury Avenue 
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10 gns. Value for £5.19.6 PLANNING 


BEST EVER BARGAIN IN BOOKCASE 
OF RARE QUALITY Carr. Eng. & FREE AG Sewice 
gook 
Write for our free booklet 


Wales only 12/6 

explaining all modern methods of Family Planning. 
Sent post free under plain cover with details of our 
Confidential Postal Service. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 

p (Box 100) 333 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1 
= Se 4 7 ha Please send your free booklet under plain, sealed cover. 
Other sizes available. Write for list. NAME 


BLOOM & SPIVACK (Furniture) Lid. (Dept. NS), | aDDRESS 
138, Old St., London, E.C.1, CLE. 0138. 





Never before—and probably [Fr 
never again—such an oppor- 
tunity! Act now—limited |f 
number of craftsman made, 
contemporary design book- 
cases Light or medium oak, 
mahogany and walnut shades. 
Also available in waxed pine | 
wood. 2 overlapping full 
length PLATE GLASS slid- 
ing doors, 34” x 284”, keep 
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OFFER UP TO INTEREST 





PLUS 17 ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. In- Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. B.) Ltd. is a mem- 

vest them with PINNOCK FINANCE ber of the world-wide Pinnock Group, Est. 
res 1891. Assets over £1,000,000. 

and reap the benefit of these generous 

Interest Rates. Send to-day for the 

fully descriptive Brochure which tells 

you all about PINNOCK and explains 


how easy it is to open a Deposit | To: THE SECRETARY, ee 
Account Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd., 
. | 127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
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King’s expensive price and that the approach 
to Mr Thomson had been made to protect 
itself against a Mirror bid; it drew a confus- 
ing comparison between the trend of Mirror 
and Odhams profits and fumbled over a better 
point about the relative level of earnings on 
real capital; it pronounced the Mirror bid un- 
desirable on grounds of national interest; and 
then, acknowledging that Odhams share- 
holders were no more unselfish than others, 
promised to raise its dividend — if the Mirror 
bid failed — from the 174 per cent of the past 
five years and the 25 per cent proposed at the 
time of the Thomson merger proposal to no 
less than 374 per cent. 

This was a desperate throw, and presum- 
ably Odhams’ last. The Mirror can easily do 
better, with a slight increase in its own offer: 
and Mr King, though probably more deeply 
involved now than hard financial logic would 
have taken him, has no wish to become face- 
less. But he has no need to hurry. Mr 
Thomson may or may not succeed in cooking 
up a counterbid, but the rise in the Odhams 
dividend means that the Odhams-Thomson 
merger — the future of which was not men- 
tioned in the Odhams circular — is off in its 
original form. And the price of Odhams in the 
market has remained just around that implied 
by the Mirror bid. 

Those who are using the Odhams affair as 
an excuse for demanding new monopoly 
legislation will not have failed to notice the 
latest US anti-trust case - one conducted 
against a number of large electrical com- 
panies for price-fixing, which led not only to 
fines of $2m but to the imposition of 30 days 
prison sentences on seven senior and utterly 
respectable business executives, The case is of 
importance to British business, even if it does 
not persuade Mr Maudling to consign the 
Institute of Directors to a meditative week in 
Wormwood Scrubs. For one thing, it means 
that British heavy electrical firms will have 
little chance in the US market for some years 
to come. For another, and much more impor- 
tant, it means that the US is out on another 
trust-busting spree, and out to deal another 
body-blow to the comfortable theory that US 
exports are uncompetitive. It is to be hoped 
that the British financial trinity which is visit- 
ing the US this week will find Mr Kennedy's 
ideas about reforming the International 
Monetary Fund more ambitious than their 
own. 





Company News 


Wagon Finance, one of the more conserva- 
tive HP finance firms, has reported a 27 per 
cent fall in profits as a result of higher 
provisions for losses: some of the larger firms 
will have to work their accountants hard to 
make as good a showing. 

British Home Stores, which came to life 
suddenly a couple of years ago, has increased 
its trading profit and raised its dividend. 

Linen Thread seems to be gaining from its 
diversification into engineering, with profit up 
by a third, a dividend up from eight to ten 
per cent, and a tax-free bonus. 

British-American Tobacco has got its profit 
up by 11 per cent and raised its dividend, 
which will help Imperial Tobacco to with- 
stand the effect of anti-Gallaher advertising on 
its own trading profit. 

Jaeger is becoming public, offering 20 per 
cent of its capital to the investor. 


The Chess Board 


No. 588. Bird’s Eye View 


That’s what Samuel Boden (yes, him of the 
Boden-Kieseritzky gambit) professed to require 
when getting into a difficult position against H. 
E. Bird. Those two were fond of a pun, and 
when a particularly obnoxious kibitzer, wonder- 
ing why they played without a stake, asked Bird 
if he objected to the filthy lucre, the master stared 
at him fiercely. ‘No, sir’ he said: ‘I object to the 
filthy looker on.’ Bird was a genial man, though, 
and quite convivial. He used to take hot water 
—not too much, I hope-with his whisky, and 
he was so partial to pdté de foie gras that, on one 
occasion, he astonished a Paris waiter by insisting 
on seven repeat helpings in lieu of the other 
courses of the meal. At another Paris banquet, 
in 1878, Bird absent-mindedly instructed the 
French President to fetch him a cab. I prefer the 
more plausible version of the story. The President 
is said to have provided his own equipage because 
he was delighted about the British master’s vic- 
tory over the great Anderssen, that very day. 
May be, too, the presidential munificence was 
prompted by concern for a fellow-sufferer from 
gout. Bird was afflicted with that malady, but it 
never cramped his dashing style at chess: and 
perhaps his very exuberance over the chessboard 
was correlative to the meticulous conduct of his 
responsible duties as a senior accountant of rail- 
way finance. In chess literature Henry Edward 
Bird is immortalised by his very own favourite 
opening P-KB4, and we are reminded of it in a 


















































new book Die Bird-Eréffnung by Rolf $¢ 
(Schach-Archiv, DM.9.60). This is a tho 
analysis of all the-more feasible variations, jng 
ing, of course, From’s Gambit after 1)... 
What surprised (and pleased) me most js 
fact that the 85 illustrative games are by 
means restricted to ‘adventures’ such as Tar 
kower, Spielmann, Maroczy, Reti and others 
even earlier generations; it appears to be ¢ 
popular in modern grandmaster practice, 
being a particularly eager protagonist. With 
much to choose from, here’s how Bird trouno 
a in 1882. 


) P-KB4, P-Q4; 2) Kt-KB3, Kt-KB3; 3) P-K3, BRE 
P-OKI3. P-K3; 5) B-Ki2, B-K2; 6) Kt-B3, 0-0; 7) B-Q3, Kix 
8) BxKt, PxB; 9) Kt-K5, Kt-Q2; 10) Kt-Kt4, B-K13: 1}) ky 
P-KB4; 12) Q-K2. B-B3; 13) 0-0-0, P-K4; 14) P-KKud, 
15) KtPxP, BxP; 16) PxP, R-K1; 17) R-Ktl, Kt-Bt: 1g 
Ki4, K-R1I; 19) KexB, PxKt; 20) Kt-QS5!, R-K3; 21) 
and soon won. 

The book’s statistics - 50 wins for White, 27 
Black, and eight draws — could hardly mean mo 
than some encouragement for boldness, B 
here’s how Bird came a cropper against Steinj 
in 1867. 


1) P-KB4, P-K4; 2) PxP, P-Q3; 3) PxP. BxP: 4) Kix 


B-B4; 18) K-Ki2, R-Ktl ch; 19) Resigns. 


A: Henry E. Bird 1886 The 4-pointer for 
ginners is a game po 
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B: P. Heuwiicker 1960: 
Spip,8/. 

C: V. Yevrejinoy 1959: /16/3B2P1/4K2p/k 
4prip/S5P1P/6r1/. 





REPORT on No. 585 Set 28 January 
A: 19 QxKt(eS) ch! KxQ; 20) B-B4 ch, K-Q5; 21) R4 
22) B-O6 


\° B4; mate. 

B: 1) R-K8!, R-R3 [best any B-move leads to 
loss or am 2) RxP, K-87; nr R-BS ch, K-Kt6; 4 B 
o K-RS; 5) R-B4 ma 

Cc: D BQ? ch. K-Kuss 2 RxB! [but not 2) P-B4 ch?, Ki 
3) RxB??, R-Ri mate], KxR; 3) P-Kt3 ch, K-Kiu 
K-Kt7!!, P-RS5; 5) P-B4 ch, K-R4; 6) P-Kt4 maie. 

For B, R-KKt3 gets full marks. Prizes: J. 
Atkinson, K. Beaumont, J. R. Harman, C. 
Hattersley, A. J. Sobey. Majority opinion so f 
favours Continental notation, but I would 
come more votes. Most articles up to Eas 
being set up, the change, anyway, wouldn't } 
immediate. 

ASSIAC 





Week-end Crossword 445 


Prizes: Three book sohame of 15s for rf first correct solu- 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 445, New Statesman, 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post 28 February. 10. If heartless the 


ACROSS 
1.Samples of opinion show 


African 











.One who tells a_ child 
or the end of the class 2. The 
. Not allowed among those 
ne are still egalitarian 


we 


. Hot in a Latin version of 
a Muse (7). 4. Waste 


.What to write on an 


.“O —— Love, half angel 
oN half bird’ (Browning) 
). 


. Bad tempered, discovering 
a crib lies in translation 
9). 


. Animal discovers a stream 


in a colony (7) 9. Laying 





.Refusals in reverse in 
business transactions (7). (13). 





25. Wasting money on 
strange beast (9). 


angry divisions (13). 26. With the Foreign Office 17.He keeps the boo 
such rule is alien (5). 


would become an emperor 27. Guild for overfed guests? 19. Marie found unmanned 


DOWN 


¢ controller 
taking a sledge up on a 
mountain (9). 


.Locum tenens for a GP 
post (7) 


scribed fora shilling? (5). 


raids (7). 


what may be done in pre- 
paring building materials Miss B. Price (The Ha 


a 15. Study of what is receal 
affixed to a letter (9). 


starting with a balance 


21.A witch’s spell can 
one’s downfall (7). 


finishes a jew almost has me 


24. All the same, do (5). 
SET-SQUARE 

Solution to No. 443 

something _pre- pee SS is] OBER 


oO 
SS pr mci 





almost famous journal 5.Somewhere to eat when 

(9). oo & a ae in Aas eS eee 
. Take salt before the time © old country (9). ai 
for food (5). 6.Raids or possibly no aoneiona 
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7. Service which would help A 
oo China a fine future oh Be 


tI 
ROBO A Ric Une 


8.The right to have one’s {& IN 
own views (7, 6). 
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FRICHARD THOMAS AND BALDWINS 


press forward with big expansion 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Confident view of medium 


and longer term steel prospects 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr.G.C.R. Eley, C.B.E. 


Last year I began my statement by paying 
a tribute to the management, staff and 
workpeople of this Company and in 
particular to our Managing Director, 
Mr. H. F. Spencer. On that occasion, in a 
year of considerable physical difficulties, 
they enabled us to increase our trading 
profits by over 25 per cent. In the year to 
Ist October, 1960, the conditions they have 
had to cope with have been no less difficult. 
Not only have we launched the great 
development scheme at Newport and 
pressed forward actively with substantial 
development expenditures elsewhere, but 
much time and thought have had to be 
devoted to work, argument and discussion 
on possible schemes for devesting the 
Company ; and all this has been additional, 
of course, to the normal full time activity 
that is required to maintain output and 
ensure efficiency at existing plants while 
bringing into profitable operation the 
modifications and new units completed 
during the year. The strain on the 
management, staff and workpeople at all 
levels has been great, yet they have 
shown themselves equal to the challenge. 

During the year turnover increased by 
18} per cent. to 103,500,000; trading profits 
by 45 per cent. to £14,757,725; and net profit 
before taxation, at £11,188,733, by nearly 
60 per cent. Even in a year of high demand 
for nearly all of our products, these are fine 
figures, and exceeded our expeciations. 

The extent of our development activities 
during this year is best illustrated by the 
fact that our Capital Expenditure 
amounted to nearly £37,000,000 (as against 
some £9,250,000 in 1958/9). The bulk of this 
expenditure was incurred on the Spencer 
Works at Llanwern, near Newport, but 
considerable amounts were also spent at 
Redbourn, Ebbw Vale and Panteg. 
Expenditure during the coming year—and 
the problems that accompany it—will be 
on an even greater scale. 

Your management is in fact taking part 
ina strenuous and exhilarating campaign. 
An important initial advance has been 
made ; but there is for them no possibility 
of any let-up over the next two years. 


) That is why I think it proper to put them 
» Once again in the forefront of my state- 


Ment and to record my appreciation of 


‘their achievement. They have shown. 


eat application and self-sacrifice indi- 


g Vidually but the main secret of their 
' Success has been, as I well appreciate, the 
_ keen team spirit that animates them and 


Permeates right through the Company. 
Therein lies the best augury for our 
future; and an explanation for the satis- 
faction that working for R.T.B. seems so 
often to yield. 


FUTURE PROFITS 


The first few months of the new year have 
witnessed some general easing in demand 
for steel sheet and tinplate and lower 
prices in export markets. On the other 
hand, the price of coal—one of our main 
raw materials—has been abruptly in- 
creased and is likely to lead to consequen- 
tial increases in the costs of electricity 
and possibly of other services. Wages have 
also risen. The Iron and Steel Board have 
decided that the industry should bear 
these increased costs. We are thus faced 
with a situation—at least for the time 
being—in which profit margins are being 
pared from both above and below, while 
turnover is being checked. None of our 
present main development schemes will 
contribute materially to our profits 
during our current financial year, so that 
unless there is a recovery in demand it 
would be unwise to expect our trading 
profits to be as high as they were this year. 
Indeed they are likely to be lower. Out of 
these profits we shall have to meet higher 
interest and other charges on our large 
development expenditures at Llanwern 
and elsewhere. 

The Steel Industry, of course, cannot 
command outstandingly good times. There 
must be periods of hesitation, and of consolida- 
tion, or of activity in circumstances of lower 
profit margins; but in the medium and longer 
term we are confident that we can expect an 
ever-growing demand for our products. 


NEW INTEGRATED PLANT 


The work on the construction of the Spencer 
Works is proceeding energetically. The site at 
present being developed—a “green field” 
33 miles long by 14 miles wide—has been the 
scene of dramatic activity and change. Nearly 
9,000,000 tons of fill have been introduced, 
20 miles of permanent railway track have been 
laid, and 16 miles of roads installed. Blast 
furnaces, cooling towers, coke ovens and 
structural steelwork are already affecting its 
skyline. But the weather during the autumn 
and winter has been extremely unhelpful. 
Owing to this and to some other circumstances 
beyond the control of your Company, the plant 
will be later in coming to completion than had 
been planned. With reluctance we have been 
forced to recognise this, but every effort will 
be directed to reducing the delay. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Apart from the Spencer Works, we have 
on hand a number of other development 
schemes. At Ebbw Vale progress is being 
made with the erection of a Second 


Electrolytic Tinning Line. This will 


enable us to manufacture heavier electro- 
lytically coated tinplates than at present 
and also to produce differentially coated 
tinplates. 





The L.D. oxygen top-blown converter 
to which I referred in my last year’s 
statement is now in operation and is 
producing steel of high quality. We are 
licensees for the United Kingdom and 
most of the Commonwealth for this 
revolutionary process, the merits of 
which have received rapid recognition in 
the U.K. since we adopted it for use at the 
Spencer Works. The original intention of 
our installation at Ebbw Vale was for 
training purposes for the Spencer Works 
but the quality has proved so successful 
that the vessel is being used for normal 
production. 

At Redbourn also forward strides have 
been taken with our schemes for in- 
creasing iron and steel capacity and for 
the installation ofa new continuous billet 
mill. These plans which include the 
installation of the Rotor process are 
scheduled to reach completion during 1962. 

At Panteg, where we produce stainless 
and special steels, a Sendzimir cold 
reduction mill with ancillary equipment 
is being erected. This will allow us to 
douple our output of stainless steel, while 
improving quality and enabling lighter 
gauges to be produced. It is hoped that the 
new plant will be completed during 1961. 
Progress is also being made in the installa- 
tion at Panteg of a large scale experi- 
mental plant for continuous casting. 

Other new developments include the 
installation of a continuous galvanising 
line at our Bryngwyn Works in West 
Wales; and a scheme for the maintenance 
and expansion of the re-rolling capacity 
of our Monks, Hall & Co. works at 
Warrington which will enable us to 
increase its production—consuming more 
of our own semi-finished steel from 
Redbourn. 

RESEARCH 

We are one of the steel companies who 
have a considerable central research 
establishment. Work is carried out on 
problems relating to the structures, 
properties, applications and production 
of flat-rolled steel products. Special 
attention is paid to the development of 
new and improved products. New buildings 
are to be erected in the future to expang 
its facilities. 


RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LTD., 47 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Employment for teachers is offered by 
the Education Department of Tasmania 
where the rapidly expanding State 
Education system presents ample oppor- 
tunities for promotion to those with the 
necessary ambition, ability and initia- 
tive. High school teachers in the fields 
of mathematics, science and languages 
are ¢ ly needed but some teachers 
in categories such as Home 
Science, Art nd Physical Education 
(male) are also required. Salaries are 
generous, for example assistants’ scale: 
£A1,084 - fA 1,760 (men); £A888 - 
£A1,454 (women) according to exper- 
ience and qualifications; Master of Sub- 
t chigh school) - £A2,217 

Subject Departmen’ 


High School - "EAD, 655 (men). Grad- 
uates are paid an additional £A50 per 
annum. Suitable provision is made for 
sick leave and there is a generous 
superannuation scheme with a pension 
of £A1,638 per annum at maximum 
salary level. Accommodation will be 
guaranteed for approved married 


Additional information may be obtained 
fr. Agent General for Tasmania, 457 
Strand, London, vy where enquiries 
will be welcomed. 
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CHURCH ASSEMBLY 
THE BOARD FOR SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


lications ae tavtte® for Ge fellow 
aoe . in the 


uncil. This poe ana and spite 

st requires organizing abi 
O wide ~—— 4 of the general field 
of social It involves con- 
siderable travel and public 
University qualification essential. 

Salary scale APT IV. (approx). 


. A member of staff to assist primarily 
the recruitment and trdining of 


plicants should be A_y =’ of the 

perce of England. Pull details from 

the Secretary a the Church Assembly, 

Chu House, Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, SW1. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
EDUCATION DEPT 


() WARDEN reqd — LS Youth 
House, a * 


- Applicants 


a education, 
or ¢x 
jary APT fr isis. 


tion Offices, Phili Totten- 
ham, N15, re by 3 March. 


RESIDENT CHILDREN’S SUPER- 
VISOR (male or female) at 
Swaylands School, Penshurst, t. 
Salary £465-£590 less £120 for board 
& lodging. Appt may be made 
above min. having regard to Ii: 
comparable service. Addit. £30 for 
Child Care Cert. or similar qual. 
Hrs of duty in accordance with 
requirements of office. Duties 
include care & welfare of small 
group of educationally 
boys during out-of-school hours. 
Application form from Headmaster, 
above “- ——_ im- 
diately ‘rescribed 





STEVENAGE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
E AND STEVENAGE 


SERVICE 
FAMILY CENTRE 


The New Town of Stevenage has been 

selected as the place in which to experi- 

ment with the organisation and 

administration of a Family Centre in 

conjunction with a Council of Social 
Service. 


The intention is to appoint a full- | 





tive of the State 4 Department 
will be in the United Kingdom in 
March to interview applicants. 





EAST AFRICA 
African Students from East Africa, 
presently in the United Kingdom, who 
wish to take up a commercial manage- 
ment career in East Africa, are invited 
to apply for vacancies as Management 
Trainees with a leading British Com- 
mercial Organisation operating through- 
out Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. 
Successful applicants will undergo an 
initial period of training, after which, 
they will be given suitable managerial 
administrative positions requiring a 
high degree of leadership and respon- 
sibility. Commencing salary will not be 
less than £720 per annum and may well 
be higher. Speed of promotion will 
depend on personal effort and ability. 
Terms and conditions of service will be 
explained at interviews. Apply giving 
details of age, experience and qualifica- 
tions to Box 785. 


y to the newly formed Counc 
of Social Service whose prime 
will be to promote the work of the 
Council. The Family Centre will house 
most of the voluntary organisations 
dealing with family problems, and ‘the 
office of Sec of the Council 
will be in this building. The Nuffield 
Foundation is financing the experiment 
for the first four years. 
Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified social workers with exper- 
ience of social administration. A degree 
or diploma in Social Science is desirable. 
The salary for this challenging and 
interesting post will be in the range of 
£1,000 to £1,250 per annum, according 
to qualifications and experience. Living 
accommodation (to rent) would be 
available in due course. 


Applications, together with the names 

of two referees, should be returned by 

13 March 1961, to R. S. McDougall, 

CBE, Daneshill House, Danestrete, 
Stevenage, Herts. 


posts: 
conditions ja PF Sa8NS), 





METROPO! ITAN BOROUGH OF 
HAMMERSMITH 


Co-ordinating Administrative Officer & 
Personal Assistant to the Town Clerk 
yo C. ‘C’ - £1,560/70/55/1,825 p.a.) 
licants must have had a wide 
inistrative experience and be cap- 
able of co-ordinating the administration 
the various sections of the Town 
Clerk’s Department. The successful 
candidate will also be required to act 
when necessary as co-ordinator with the 
administrative ts of the other 
Council departments. Experience in O. 
& M. will be an advantage. Application 
form, returnable by 27 February, and 
more information, from Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Hammersmith, W6. 











THE DURHAM COLLEGES 
in the University of Durham 
Applications ate invited for the post of 
LECTURER IN’ PHYSICS from 
1 October 1961. 


Applications (three copies), together 

with the names of three referees, should 

be sent not later than 25 March 1961, 

to the Secretary, 38 North Bailey, 

Durham, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 





CITY OF COVENTRY TRAINING 
COLLEGE 


Lecturers in following subjects required 
September 1961 owing to the College 


expansion: 
EDUCATION - Primary 
ENGLISH 


A iegree or other appropriate 

scllnale qualification, training as a 

teacher, and relevant teaching exper- 

ience, are essential qualifications for 
these s. 


ESSEX 
County Youth Service 


Applications are invited for the post of 
UNATTACHED YOUTH WARDEN 
for duties as required at the Commit- 
tee’s Youth Centres, and to assist 
particularly in the. development of the 
service. 
Candidates should hold a Degree, Social 
Science Certificate /Diploma or Teacher's 
Certificate, and must have had exper- 
ience in Youth work or teaching. 


Salaries in accordance with Grade II of 
the Committee's scales for a 
Wardens of Youth Centres, viz: 

£306) x £20(1) to £1,125 p.a. plus 3 
special non-pensionable travelling 
allowance of £40 p.a. The scale is sub- 
ject to additions for training and grad- 
uate qualifications, if in accordance with 
Burnham Further Education Salary 
Report conditions. Previous comparable 
experience yp Sy taken into account 
in § rd the cx ing x 


Purther details and application form 
obtainable from the Chief Education 
Officer, County Offices, Chelmsford. 
Closing date, 6 March 1961. 
Applications received in response to 
previous advertisements will be recon- 
sidered. 








EAST SUSSEX EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


Child Guidance Service 
Applications are invited for the post of 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
for the BEXHILL Child Guidance 
Clinic. Candidates should hold the 
Mental Health Certificate of a recog- 
nised = course. Salary in accord- 
ance with the Whitley Council 
Professional and Technical Council ‘A* 

Scale. 
Further particulars and application 
forms, which should be returned as 
soon as possible, obtainable from 
Chief Education Officer, County Hall, 


PRISON WELFARE SERVICE 


at 
Adequate 
ience in social work is essential andy 
fe. science qualification 


ci 9 as for 
Sesriem, ° Service, £835 (age 29 and apog with 


ts to £1,025. 
Further ¢ details Mails, and application form 
(returnable by 28 February 1961) frog 
General Secretary, NADPAS, 


66 Eccleston Square, Londo, SL 





B® requires Talks Producer, 
Education Unit (Sound Broadcasting) 
London. Duties consist of studying 
and interests of different sections of 
adult audience, and on occasion of the 
20 age group, and planning and pro 
programmes for them in the form of 
documentary or dramatisation. 
applicant would be mainly concerned 
current social, industrial and inte 
developments. Essential qualification is 
interest in techniques of mass comm 
tion especially the educational possibjj 
of broadcasting. Previous experience 
social work, education, journalism or 
dustry an advantage. Salary £1,230 (po 
higher if qualifications exceptional) f 
by five annual increments to £1,580 
p.a. Requests for application forms 
closing addressed envelope and 1 
por som J 61.G.52 N.Stm) should 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting Ho 
London, W1, within five days. 





Vi 





req v c Og! 
B*S Organiser (British Subject). ‘Date 


clude planning and production of b 
programmes, su and co-ordi 
of duues of programme staff concerned 
and b ing of news 
- and 
Essential 


fications include wide cultural and 
background, organising ability, sense 
news values and definite interest in 
knowledge of international affairs 
special reference to South East 
Experience in news or in production 
planning of broadcast programmes 
ability to write for broadcasting are 
siderable advantages. Knowledge of 
Nam and Vietnamese or cognate 
desirable but successful candidate mus 
any case be willing to study Vietnames 
order to e reasonably fluent. 
£1,395 (possibly higher 

exceptional) rising by five annual i 

to £1,770 max. p.a. Requests for applic 
forms ¢ d env 
quoting reference 61.G.54 N.Stm) 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcast 
House, London, W1, within five days. 











BC requires Indian Programme O 

(British subject) for service broadd 
ing in Hindi, 
include planning and production of 





BOROUGH OF SWINDON 
NEIGHBOURHOOD WORKER 


Applications are invited for an appoint- 
ment of Neighbourhood Worker in the 
— Development 9 of the 

Clerk's Departm Sa - 
Nr Grade I (£645-£815. = annum). 
The Section is concerned with social 
problems arising from the expansion 
of Swindon under the Town Develop- 
ment Act, 1952, and in particular the 
social integration of incoming popula- 
tion with the local community. The 
Neighbourhood Workers are uired 
to reside on new estates are 
expected to establish contact with 
incoming tenants, assist in meeting 
problems of adj it, encourage the 
development social activities, etc. 
Applicants should have an appropriate 
Social Science or Administrative 
qualification and have had experience 

social work. 

Assistance may be given with removal 


expenses. 
Aeptioations on forms to be obtained 
from the Town Clerk, Civic Offices, 
Swindon, should be _ returned by 
3 March 1961. 





en required by Assistant Direc- 


supervision and co-ordination 


duties of programme staff concerned wi 


translation and broadcasting of 
bulletins, talks, commentaries and f 
programmes. Essential qualifications im 
wide cultural and general b 
organising ability, definite interest ia 
knowledge of international affairs 
particular reference to South Asia. 
ledge of India and of Hindi (or 
Bengali or Tamil) desirable, though 
essential, but successful candidate must 
willing to study Hindi in order to bec 
reasonably fluent. Sense of news 
experience in production and planning 
broadcast programmes and ability to 
for broadcasting are advantages. Sul 
£1,395 (possibly higher if qualific 
exceptional) rising by five annual i 
ments to £1,770 max. p.a. Requests 
application forms (enclosing addr 
envelope and quoting reference 616 
N.Stm) should reach Appointments 0 
Broadcasting House, London, WI, 
five days. 





MINISTRY of Health: Hospitals Researd 


and Development Unit. Applic 
are invited from Registered Architects 
and women) for two Basic Grade 
lished posts in London for a period 
least twelve months. Applicants should 
experience of client-architect briefing, ¢ 
boration with engineers, manufacturers, 


Bengali, and Tamil. Dut 


post. 

unit - long-te 
children with 2 
orders, includit 
severely depriv 
feam-work and 
consultation a 
psychiatrist. Al: 
and opportunit 

bor 


will be provide 
xcommodatior 
the Nurses Ho 


ment at the al 
accommodates 
dates should he 
jation of Occu 
mecordance wi 
Applications gi 
fames of two 
may be mad 
Medical Medical Super 


ASSISTANT 
resident) 1 
_ at Oal 
not more 
home nursing ¢ 
to £454 subjec 
@num = for 
Fighteen davs 
days. Applica’ 
experience and 
teference to he 
ST Sto 
Pewsey } 
the treatment 
ren. Vaca 
Previous expe 
care, either wi! 
dential estab! 
ed ‘ 
Sons specially 
in this work. 
psychiatris 
Workers partic 
and a] =— 


with caren 
Work is new, 


7 would 
for advan 


AST Lond dent of economic research institute. 

“ ‘aa Graduate preferred. Good shorthand and 

responsibilities combined with charge of | typing needed. Hours 10-6 p.m., no Satur- 

Old People’s Day Centre and Workshop. | days, 34 weeks’ holiday. Salary ‘scale: £625 

fend $ret Hs Botnet Gras | Rational lait of Poonomne and Sa 
argaret's House, Bethnal stitute o conomi 

London, 2 Research, 2 Dean Trench St, Smith Sq, SW1-. 


Settlement. 


Salary according to Scales for Teaching Deputy-Head required in April 


Staff of Training Colleges; some of the 
posts may be on the senior scale if 
qualifications and experience warrant it. 
Details and application forms from 
The Priagioat ‘Son of Coventry Train- 
ing allege, ley, Coventry. 


“Diwan ‘of Education. 


research organisations in the develop 
of new techniques or specialist services, # 
of design cost data. No previous ho 
building experience necessary. Duti 
clude examination of current schemes 
collation of past and current experientt 
the planning, design, construction 
building costs of hospital and other 
buildings, the production of Hospital 
ing Notes and the of a 
development purposes. Salary: , 
Commencing salary eee - 
qualifications and experience. Fi 
week. Applications (two copies) sf 
nationality, date of birth, qualifies 





®auire speci: 
Able to act as 





PUBLISHER WITH EXPANDING ORGANISATION REQUIRES 


ASSISTANT EDITOR for a wide range of non-fiction books. An interesting 
and progressive post requiring a thorough knowledge of the preparation of 
illustrated books for the Ace 
ASSISTANT EDITOR for children's books. A post with wide scope and 
good prospects for a keen worker with a thorough knowledge of the ficld 
and sound editorial experience. 

ASSISTANT EDITOR to in an exciting programme of cookery and Organisation, Ministry of Health, 
books. A chance of rap i. ..,-,' alee a — Row, London, W1, by 1 March 1961. 
experience and an expert ow ledge in ational cookery and genera! —— 

household management. Maman a Science 
Apply by letter to: The Editor, BOOKS FOR PLEASURE GROUP, Spring Summer term 


A 1 Ltd, 
House, Spring Place, London, NWS, or telephone GULliver 6016. Rene Oe ong — Herth 


telephone: ELStree 5560 





RGANISING Tutor: Applications are 

invited from graduates for the post of 
Organising Tutor in Herefordshire and 
Shropshire. Salary scale £900-£1,500 (9 x £50 
& 2 x £75). Persons should be able to offer 
subjects within the range normally applic- 
able to WEA adult classes. Subjects in the 
field of rural studies (natural history, agri- 
cultural economics etc.) will be a particular 
advantage but will not bar consideration 
being given to other candidates. Details and 
application forms from D. M. Buckingham, 
BA, 19 Calthorpe Road, Birmingham. 15. 
Closing date for applications 6 March 1961. 
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TSSISTANT Transiator: Board of Trace. 
i in London for men 


hf 
ii 


or more other 
Se guring salary £558 (at 20) to 


SSISTANT Housemothers (not under 19 

years) resident, required for interesting 
work in Children’s Homes, with boys and 
girls aged 5-15 years. Training or experience 
desirable but not essential. Separate bed- 
room and good holidays. Minimum salary 
£35 per month rising to £44 10s. less valua- 
tion of emoluments. Write: Children’s 
Officer, Essex County Council, 220 London 
Road, Chelmsford. 





ieee 


er over) -, by! = : 

ay receive hi starting salary 

= : x qualifications and experience. 
Seale maximura £1,184. Write Civil Service 
ission, Burlington Gardens, London, 

for application form quoting 5253/61. 
date 24 February 1961. Candidates 

gho beve already submitted applications 
geed not write again. 
TON Royal Hospital, Dumfries. 
lications are invited for the posts 

@ () Senior Psychiatric Social Worker 
scale £880 to £1,150) and (2) Psychi- 

giric Social Worker in the Department of 
‘Child Psychiatry (salary scale £740 to 
’ . (1) The Senior's duties will include 
ibility for the administration of the 

aes work department of five workers, and 
in the atult department and the 
*pesidential children’s unit. A unified service 
with local authorities is planned, and also 
4 rehabilitation unit, The hospital has an 
active programme of research. A house is 
available for a married man for this or the 
following post. Post (2) is in the residential 
git for long-term, intensive treatment of 
children with all kinds of psychiatric dis- 
orders, including neurotic, psychotic and 
severely deprived children. Emphasis on 
feam-work and intensive casework, with 
consultation with the consultant child 
psychiatrist. Also work in out-patient clinic, 
and opportunity for research. Further in- 
formation about both posts from Mr E. 
McCoy, Senior PSW. Applications with 
names of three referees to Dr James Harper, 
Physician Superintendent, by 3 March 1961, 


KWOOD Hospital, Maidstone, Kent. 

There are vacancies for a Senior and 
two other Psychiatric Social Workers to 
undertake duties at the above Hospital. The 
duties will include work at a new Day 
Hospital for approxi ly 25 pati 
Situated in London Road, Maidstone. Can- 
didates must be in possession of the Mental 
"Health Certificate. Salary in accordance with 
Whitley Council scales. Clerical assistance 
will be provided. Furnished or unfurnished 
xcommodation may be made available in 
the Nurses Home, with or without board. 
Applications, with the names of two persons 
fowhom reference may be made, should be 
addressed to the Medical Superintendent. 


KWOOD Hospital, Maidstone, Kent. 

Occupational Therapist (Female) re- 
quired in the busy and progressive depart- 
ment at the above mental hospital, which 
acommodates 1,242 female patients. Candi- 
dates should hold the Dioloma of the Assoc- 
lation of Occupational Therapists. Salary in 
mcordance with Whitley Council scales. 
Applications giving age, experience and the 
fames of two persons to whom reference 
may be made, to be addressed to the 
Medical Superintendent. 


SSISTANT Warden (resident or non- 
resident) required for modern Nurses 
Home at Oakwood Hospital, Maidstone. 
Age not more than 45 years. Knowledee of 
home nursing desirable. Salary £403 x £17() 
to £454 subject to a deduction of £164 per 
annum for residential accommodation. 
Fighteen davs annual leave plus Bank Holi- 
days. Applications in writing, giving age, 
experience and the names of two persons for 
teference to he sent to the Secretary. 
SST Stowell House, an annexe of 
Pewsey Hospital, is a special unit for 
the treatment and care of 40 psychotic 
ren. Vacancies exist for houseparents, 
Previous experience of residential child 
are, either with normal children, or in resi- 
tential establishments for the ESN _ or 
maladjusted, or mental health work. Per- 
fons specially interested but inexperienced 
fn this work. would be considered. A staff 
of psychiatrists, psychologists and social 
Workers participate in the work of the unit, 
and the duties of those appointed would be 
Primarily to establish good relationships 
With children in their family group. This 
is new, and the intensive experience 
would be valuable for those prepar- 
for advancement in conventional child 
care work, both residential and in the field. 
Unfurnished house available. Further details 
and application forms can be obtained 
: The Physician Superintendent, Pewsey 
Hospital. Pewsey, Wilts. oes 
AVISTOCK Clinic, 2 Beaumont St, W1. 
Secretary required. Opportunity to 
Squire specialised knowledge and, if suit- 
able to act as assistant on some aspects of a 
dinical research project. Good shorthand- 
typing speeds necessary. Responsible person 
to deal with confidential material. prefer- 
ably aged 25 to 35. Write giving full details 
experience etc., to Secretary to the Pad- 
in Group Hospital Management Com- 
ittee, Harrow Road, W9, immediately. 
SES! Your services are required in a 
Home looking after elderly Jewish blind 
People. Excellent conditions both as regards 
Pay and accommodation. Pleasant atmos- 
. Contact Matron, Rokefield, Westcott, 
orking, Surrey. (Tel. Westcott 13). 
OUNG man reqd to assist in YMCA and 
Boys’ Club work. Resident. Apply: Sec- 
tary, YMCA, Cranbury Pl., Soythampton. 
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T HILDA'S East Youth Club. Wanted: 
Woman Assistant Club leader, emphasis 
Junior Girls (11-14), full-time, experience 
useful, preferably idential, salary £350 
p.a. plus accommodation. Apply The 
Warden, St Hilda’s East, 3 Old Nichol St, 
Bethnal Green, London, E2. 


st MARGARET'S Moral Welfare Home, 
Halifax, requires a Matron. Nursing 
qualifications not essential but experience 
with young people an advantage. n flat 
available, possibly suit married couple. Full 
details salary, etc. enquire Hon. Secretary, 
2 Park Side, Halifax. 


IRLS' Nautical Training Corps require 

for their London Headquarters an 
Assistant Training and Deve t Officer 
(woman) preferably under 30. Applicants 
should be prepared to travel and wear uni- 
form. Post carries progressive salary with 
expenses. Reply to: General Secretary, 
GNTC, 93 Gt Titchfield St, W1. 


A PESCATIONS are invited for the post 
of Welfare Officer, female. Salary £572 
per annum, rising by annual increments to 
£806. Contributory pension scheme. Ac 
in writing to the Assistant Secretary, 

Jewish Blind Society, 1 Craven Hill, W2. 


ESIDENT Teacher required in Sept- 

ember 1961 at school for 25 maladjusted 
boys aged 10 to 16, of average to high 
average intelligence. The school is owned 
by an independent educational trust. The 
therapeutic work of the school is based on 
building up good personal relationships 
rather than on an externally imposed dis- 
cipline. A real sympathy with and under- 
standing of the problems of emotionally 
disturbed boys is essential, and the teacher 
will be expected to work as a member of a 
treatment team. Salary in accordance with 
Burnham Scale for Special Schools, in 
addition to full residential emoluments in 
return for extraneous duties outside school 
hours. The trust would prefer to appoint a 
married man, and in this case full-time or 
part-time work in the school would be 
available for his wife. Apply: The Principal, 
Tylehurst School, Forest Row, Sussex. 


A UNIQUE opportunity occurs for young 
educated woman interested in children 
and educational problems to gain practical 
experience and discuss views and ideas on 
education. She will do the work of a nursery 
mother, have board and full residence in 
beautiful country house, earn £3 weekly 
without deductions and enjoy 12 weeks 
annual holidays during school holiday 
periods. Apply to Dr F. de Havas, Salmons 
Cross School, Holmbury St Mary, Surrey. 


RESIDENTIAL Housefather / mother 
(under 40 years) wanted for group of 
mentally retarded boys in educational settle- 
ment in Berkshire. Box 796. 


T MARGARET'S Moral Welfare 
Home, Halifax, requires a Resident 
Cook. Experience with young people an 
advantage. Full details, salary, etc. apply 
Hon. Secretary, 2 Park Side, Halifax. 


ECOND Chance for Women - education, 
for personal development, purposeful 
leisure, responsible employment. One-year 
residential course for women over 20. 
English Language and Literature, Econo- 
mics, History, Psychology, etc. (Accepted 
preparation for professional training in 
teaching and social work). No examinations. 
Recognised by Ministry of Education. 
Grants available. Some special scholarships 
for Trade Union members. Apply at once - 
Sec (NS), Hillcroft College, Surbiton, Surrey. 


Sst ALBANS Co-operative Society Limited. 
Applications are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Education and Training Officer with 
responsibilities in Staff Training and Educa- 
tion, Member Education and Youth Work. 
Commencing salary £925 per annum. Co-op- 
erative qualifications and experience will be 
iven due weight. Application form and 
urther details from the Secretary and 
Executive Officer at 42 Victoria Street, St 
Albans, Herts, to whom applications should 
be returned not later than 27 February 1961. 


HE RACS Education Committee seeks 

Youth Organiser for South London. 
Interesting and varied work. 30-.groups of 
the Co-operative Youth Movement - ages 
7 to 21 years - members of SCNVYO. 
Salary £700 to £800 according to qualifica- 
tions and experience plus bonus. Transport 
provided. Further details and application 
form from RACS Limited, 15 Park Vista, 
Greenwich, London, SE10. 


D® you wish your work was more interest- 
ing? An experienced draughtsman is 
required by London Design Group fwr 
work on showrooms, interiors, exhibition 
stands, industrial design, etc. Write or tele- 
phone Charles Kenrick Assoc., 20 Fitzroy 
Square, W1. EUS. 7116-7369. 
ADVENTURE Holidays need leaders dur- 

ing the summer. Essentials — humour, 
understanding, love of outdoors and youth 
hostelling, plus the ability to organise: above 
all, a desire to create a happy holiday for 
young people. Application form from: Peter 
Hall, YHA, St Albans, Herts. 
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duMAURIER 


the finest 
full-size 
filter tip cigarette 
made from the 
most expensive 
Virginia tobacco 


that money can buy 


duMAURIER 


in the distinctive red box 
at 4/1 for 20 
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OUSEMOTHER wanted for Rr 
House School (under auspices of 
Save the Children Fund) pre ~ ag? with 


appointment 
master, Harmeny, Balerno, Midlothian. 


Maer en School reqs Teacher part/full- 
time for Foreigners. Exper- 
ience in Consteides Cert. essential. Box 903. 


Coos or married couple required early 
March for Jewish Home for elderly 
ladies in London. Husband to follow his 
own occ Good acc« a and 
wages. Apply with full partics to Box 597. 











HAMPSTEAD. Lge furn. bed-sit. 
* Gdn, c.h.w., use kitchen, tel. Box 344. 


ED-sit., share kitchen, bath etc. in large 
light pleasant Sth fioor flat near Queens- 
way shared by 4 (m. * 35). £3 10s. plus 
gas and elect. BAY. 8714 
N UNFURN. flat at Shortlands, casy 
reach Victoria, liv. rm, 3 beds., kit., 
bath, garden. £260 p.a. Box 849. 
UNNY, lovely, single bed-sit.-rm, part 
central heating, c.bh.w., 6 mins Under- 
ground. MEA. 2424. 
OUTH House International Community 
invites applications for residence from 
persons between 18 and 35. Single rooms. 
Write: Secretary, 250 Camden Road, NW1. 

















EXPERIENCED Male Clerks required by 
London Co-operative Society Limited 
for their Head Office at Stratford, E15. 
Applicants must be fully qualified Clerks 
with good educational background and have 
had sound clerical experience. Salary to be 
fixed by assessment at interview, but 
vacancies exist in a range of up to approxi- 
mately £14 10s. per week with considerable 
future prospects. Applications by letter to: 
The Clerical Staff Officer, 54 Maryland 
Street, Stratford, E15. 
REQUIRED by enterprising publisher: 
assistant to art editor and production 
manager. Should be young, enthusiastic 
person, preferably with knowledge of typo- 
graphy and artistic appreciation. Write, 
stating age, qualifications, and salary 
required to Box 910. 


ASSISTANT Se Solicitor for busy general 
practice in North Cumberland. Litiga- 
tion and some advocacy. Opportunity to 
acquire experience in in all branches. Box 820. 


Ep roriat Assistant required by leading 
publisher. Sound knowledge of sport 
desirable: ability to write and impeccable 
sub-editing essential. Box . 


FFICIENT Personal Assistant- Secretary 

wanted by Editor of Features Depart- 
ment of leading public relations firm, 
Mayfair. Organizing ability essential. 
Knowledge of national press an “7% 
Reply giving details of Past exp. Box 79 


ERSONAL Assistant to owner of sade 
business of good standing. Congenial 
position for capable conscientious woman. 
Good English, typing & figure work essen- 
tial. State age & details of career. Box 866. 








XPERIENCED Clerical Worker regd, 
typing, simple correspondence, for 
Collet’s Export Subscription Dept. Salary 
commences £9 12s. with increments acc. 
CAWU Agreement. 35 hour week; 2 weeks 
Anoliday this year; 3 weeks subsequently. 
Also Copy-Typist for Sales Dept; up to 
£8 19s. at age 23. Apply Mrs Birch, 44 
Museum Street, WC1. 
UNIOR Typist for interesting general 
office work. 5 day wk. Pay accdg exp. 
Socialist Medical Association, 13 Prince of 
Wales Terrace, W8. (WES. 7770). 


“AND Another Thing’ - how about a 
good job? Come and see me at 114 
Holborn, ECI1 (next to Gamages) and we 
can discuss the ibilities. Winifred 
Johnson Office Sta Bureau, HOL. 0390. 


GENUINE selection of attractive office 

posts. Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, 
5a Princes St, Hanover > WI (opp. 
Dickins & Jones). HYD. 6471 








¥en Ca offers to share his small 
. Box 784. 








Wsé.. Sgle b/s. — quiet girl. —, gas- 
ring, use bath, gdn. 50s. RIV. 81/0. 


LAPHAM Common: gentleman 5) offers 
to share his modern flat with — 
3 rooms, kitchen, bathroom. Box 864 


EGENT’S Pk, Lge furn. b/s., wonderful 
view; cen. htg, bitin cupbds & basin, 
c.h.w., use bath, k. with fng., tel. 4 gns 
p.w. Suit prof. woman/student. Box 8o2. 


3 men sharing house Wandsworth have 
vacancy. 42s. p.w All facils. VAN. 2602. 


JNTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 200 
dble & sgle rooms. £4 1Us. tuil board. 
12 Parkhill Kd, East Croydon. CRU. 2634. 


AIDA Vale. Large, sunny room, h. & 
Cy t tel., 2 mins bus/tube. CUN. 1570. 


rooms, sO furn. flat, £5 10s. 


CAN. 1352/1369. Highbur, jury. 


PED-sit.rm in Chelsea - 
kitchen, etc. 4 gns. FLA. 


ya business couple offer half = house 
turn. /semi-furn. with sep. kit. to reliable 
person who will care for 3-yr old girl during 
weekdays. Suitable for couple with husband 
working. S Middlesex. Box 720. 


Gt reqd share flat 3 months NW8, two 
others; 2} gns excl. Box 596. 


PLEASANT furnished room, garden view, 
very close shops, buses, tube, library, 
theatre, cinema, park & Hampstead Heath. 
Central heating, concealed h/c., electric 
cooker, built-in cupboards. Divan & couch- 
ette. No ) petty restrictions. 4 gns. Box 902. 


Lance bed-sitter with separate kitchen; 
share bathroom, garden. (Single £3 10s., 
double £4). Newly decorated. 1 minute 
Golders Green Underground. MEA. 2536 
between 6.30 and 8.30 p.m. or weekends. 
EGENT'S Park, NW1. 4th girl to share 
s/c. flat; must like cats (we have 3)). 
Rent very reasonable. Bax 915. 
'URN, self-contd flat, W14. 3 rooms, kit. 
& bath. 84 gns. BIS. 7807. 
= (dble) bed-sit., well furn., kit’ette, 
are bthrm one other, 5 mins Holland 
Park” Tube. £4 10s. p.w. PAR. 5064. 
IGHGATE Wds. One-rm bach. fiatlet, 
well furn. nr bus. 60s. inc. c.h.w., cing, 
el., use frig., bath. MOU. 5196 after 6. 


put Elegant single apartment: 
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UTNEY Hill. 

2 rms, bthrm, use kit. PUT. 2162 evngs. 

AMBRIDGE. Fully furnished house, 4 

bedrooms, part central heating. From 
end July for 13-14 months. Box 445. 








APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


R‘t race refugees, yng couple, child, sk 
rural Post with accom. Combined prof. 
exp. hotel, king, busi accounts, 
music. Anything anywhere. Box 769. 


G® aged 21 with art training would like 
a job teaching art and crafts to dis- 
abled or deprived children. _ Box 608 











UBERCULOSIS nurse with eo me 
certificate seeks giasesing post dealing 
with people. Box 843. 


FELLOWSHIP 








HODES Cane, Grahamstown, 
South Africa. Hugh Le May Fellow ship 
for 1962. Applications are invited by 30 
April 1961 for the above-mentioned Fellow- 
ship. The value of the Fellowship is £1,400 
RS annum for one year. It is tenable at 
hodes University and is intended for 


BoOonor. Furnished s/c. flat. Near sea. 
Garden. Sleep 3. Long lease. Box 564. 


URNISHED house, 3 bedrooms, Easter/ 

April 8 gns p.w., May/June 9 gns p.w. 
All comforts. Apply Hudson's Bay, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight. 


MALL modern furnished country house to 
let 3 weeks from 21 Aug. 5 miles Exeter, 

14 miles sea, 10 miles Dartmoor. £25 p. 
week. Horton, Longwood, Tedburn, Exeter. 


N DEVON Coast. Furn. cottage, room n4 
+ adults & 2 children. 12 Aug.-26 Aug. 
All mod. cons. 2 refs essential. Box 566. 











SE CORNWALL. Furn. bungalow, sleep 6. 
Private steps to beach, boating in bay. 
Easter, June, July. Box 615. 


OUSEHOLE, Cornwall. 4-room cot- 

tage facing sea. Sleep 4/8. 22 April- 
6 May, 27 May-! July. 6-8 gns p.w. Winter 
2 gns. Gillingham, Steep, Petersfield. 


Vac. 





candidates wishing to do advanced work in 
one of a number of subjects in the Faculty 
of Arts. For further details apply to the 
Registrar, Rhodes University, Grahams- 
town, or to the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, WCl. 
R. Martin, Registrar. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


AMPSTEAD/Swiss Cottage: Large 
Studio furnished as sitting/dining rm 
and 2 bed. K. & B. Refrig. rs p.w. 
Match & Co, College Cres. NW3. 1 7641. 


ACHELOR (30), graduate, offers share 
well-furnished Kensington flat with 
responsible man under 35. Box 667. 


ERSONAL Accommodation Services 
Ltd offer an intelligent facility by always 
seeing flats and rooms in Hampstead & NW 
London and arranging private as 8 














ments to view. 28 Church Row, 


HAM. 0027 








ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


DO YOU HAVE OFFICE WORK 
AT HOME? 


THE NEW NORWEGIAN 
“MINIATURE OFFICE’, 


an elegantly yd cabinet for the 
executive, provides the compicte 
solution. 
Literature from Badenia Calculators 
Ltd, Lion House, Red Lion St, WCl. 
HOLborn 7744. 





The Mail Order Discount House su 
pon top-quality SHEETS, BLANK! 
WELS, etc., ly guaranteed, 
branded names, at most attractive prices 
e.g. Sheets usually 45s. 6d. per pair, 
only 36s. 9d. Blankets, 100% Wool, 
usually 81s. 3d. each, only 69s. 3d. 
Satisfaction assured. Details from 
THORNBER TEXTILES 
(NS) 7 Hargreaves St, BURNLEY. 


AMBRETTA ‘°56 LDI1S0. £28 overhaul, 
many accessories. £50 o.n.o. Box 833. 











LAN Value Rating would cut q 
domestic rate demand, check specuyis | 
tion and cheapen land, promote d 
ment, safeguard Green Belts, reduce 
rents and prices and collect part of the 
a fund which belongs to 
community. Details: Rating Reform 
paign, | Vauxhall Bridge Rd, Ldn, 


AGoss Frontiers: The Friends Sere ~~ 
Council (Quakers) welcomes gi 


oe ies for its international enrvies's over 
F (26), Friends House, Euston 
London, ¥ 


UMANISTS accept the bro ; 
Hoy men, reject the idea ot ie ae 
natural; work for better human 
Write Ethical Union (Pres 
Huxley), 13 Prince of Wales Ter 


UITAR Lessons. Classical. Cheantianl 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. os 
NORwecian Furn. & Designs 
gaard, 31 Connaught St, W2 AMB. ME 
pMPECCARLE printing for NS readem, reader, 
terheads to books. The 


Let ; Blado Pres, 
171 Strand, Surrey St, WC2 TEM M2545, 




















HE is given to patients appealing to 
Mental Health Review Tribunals by 
The National Council for Civil Liberties. 
Members needed. 293 New King’s Rd, SW6. 


LEASANT room and all other home 

facilities offered to woman, 30-42 
(preferably but not essentially with nursing 
experience), who is on her own and willing 
to help brighten lonely home and look after 
my mother. Would suit lady with part-time 
job. Phone COLindale 6146 before 10 a.m. 


CONGENTAL couple will share comf. villa 
Juan-les-Pins. sea, Casino. Aug., 
Sept. £6 p.w. each. PAL. 9846 after 7. 


Tus summer let your child exchange 
hospitality 3-4 weeks with a French 
boy or girl. Congenial arrgmfs by Mrs H. 

. Robertson, 51 Rue de la Harpe, Paris Se. 


Hs anyone unused attic they would rent 
to young woman writer weary of living 
with other people's cast-off furniture? 
Would convert, even a i mes pref. 
e.g. Soho, W2, SE1. Box 9 


Ly eR. —- 
editorial e¢: 

















_— & 
» requires intelligent 
part-time work pantie health. Writing, 
proof-reading, indexing, etc. Urgent, or 
regular monthly, work acceptable. Box 804. 


JNFORMAL Music Group. Players invited 
for quartets, etc. Please telephone 
HAMpstead 8109 after 4 p.m. or weekends. 


ENTLEMAN going Puerto Rico will 
escort or act as agent there. Box 532. 


HAT Does The Church Teach? London 

enquirers bemused by blurred Angli- 
can public image send for literature to 
Liddon House, diocesan centre for young 
aa people. Instructions, confer- 
ences, discussion groups, retreats, personal 
help. 24 South Audley St, W1. - 


al lessons, conversation, offered 
y Ph.D. in exchange French lessons, 
pth B. - Wallington 5862. 


Wwe: ex-schoolmaster /ex-student to give 
Private a ‘A’ level History & 
Ecc E . WI dist. Box 783. -- 


"TEACHER (f., 43) < exp. sec., owner-driver, 
seeks work S. France for a partial July. 
Do anything. GIPsy Hill 


Hotlway Exchange. Univ. family, 3 
schoolboys, want exchange comfortable 
Georgian house rural Glamorgan (Cardiff 
25 min. bus), large wild garden, for suffi- 
cient accom. central London abt. 2 wks. 
4-23 Apr. Atkinson, Old Rectory, Wenvoe. 





























months. tails: Setogni, WEL. 


[OMestics Unlimited (ACY) tor rehab jell 
cleaners & babysitters CUN 


E write speeches, sales ie 
Wioreicies, books, copy. Box ¢ 276. 
“GN FAMILLE’ Holidays in Austra, 

France, Germany, Italy, etc. Why aot 
let us make individual arrangements for 
you to enjoy the interesting, friendly 
atmosphere of a private family or join’on 
of the special Groups visiting our Inter 
national Host Family Centre? Meet and 
get to know the people of the country you 
visit. Illus. brochure: EFA, 1 New H 
ton Street, Regent St, W1. (REGent 8866), 


D°*§s your London garden need groom groom 
ing? Gardens, courtyards, roof gardens 
and window boxes designed, constructed 
and maintained by The Garden Shop, 33 
Brompton Road, SW3. (KNI. 3825). 


FpuRex gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write of 
call for Xo free price list now. Fi 
Dept . 4 Wordous St, London, 


Tower “Theote, Canonbury, NI: Tavis 
tock Repertory Company (Londons), 
Experienced actors and stage crews needed 
to meet an expanding programme of inter 
esting plays. All non-professional. Aud 
tions id monthly; apply 

Secretary for Company details. 


NIVERSITY Women’s Club, 2 Audley 
Square, W1, has a few vacancies for 
town members. ‘Apply The Secretary. 


STAMMERING. Entirely new “Therapy 
eradicates stammering 15/20 days 
Accom. nr clinic. Fee conditional on sie 
cessful treatment. Wm C. Kerr, MA, 
Specialist, St Ouen, Jersey. Central 


REDWETTING stopped! Units widely 
used in hospitals now offered at popular 
price. Sentinal Equipment Co., Dept Sf, 
38 Bow Lane, London, EC4. 


TECHNICAL Writing and Translation for 
all branches of Science and Industry - 
Cambridge Consultants Ltd, la Park Street, 
Cambridge. Cambridge $2757 or CHA. 3588, 3588, 


GhoRs Story Writing for Protit. The The ideal 
hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S/191), Palace Gate, Wé wa. 


IHHENOMENON of Man: 10-13 Mar. at 

Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon; 17-20 ‘Painting 
& Modelling; 24-27 ‘Basic Sym 
Boundaries’. 


OU can = Italian effortlessly in 3 
_WEL. 6655, 






































Norway Ski party (11). £30. 18 Mar. 
2 wks. Av. age 25. Mixed. 4. Box 930. 


CAR Seats (2) to Paris or Munich, depart 
25 March. 24 Harvey Goodwin Avenue, 
Cambridge. 


NYONE interested forming Radical 

Political Group Oxford area, write con- 
fidentially. Box 626. 

VENING Drama Classes, still a few 

vacancies for young men and women. 
No exper. reqd. Own theatre. Mountview 
Theatre, 104 Crouch Hill, N8. MOU. 5885. 
D°s any Rep. Co. nd someone with art 

training to help with scenery or cos- 
tume, even for a small wage? Box 609. 


43% Interest (Tax paid by The New 
Homes Building Soc, E. Twickenham). 


Invest in a Societ 
owner-occupiers. air: A. Marlowe, MP. 

















devoted only to assist 





IVIL Servant (woman) seeks small un- 

furnished pied a terre (Mon.-Thurs. inc.) 
preferably | Westminster/Pimlico/Chelsea. 
Would baby-sit. Box 723. 

ROM Easter, s/c furn. flat y "8 
couple, SE or SW London. Box 628 
QouLeroe. singer wife, piano & —s . 

working/living accom. London 
Max rent £4 10s. Bottell, 12 Leigh Rd, aNS. 


SIAN prof. couple, child, furn./ 
unf. flat. Highgate area prefd. B x 698. 











Pret, at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, bro- 

res, catalogues, etc., with illus., Susan 
Tully iy Ltd, 9 Blenheim St, WI. MAY. 6093 


Tt Art of Seeing. Readers impressed by 
Aldous a, $ account a how his 
sight was saved by the methods of the late 
Dr Bates, the celebrated American oculist & 
author of ‘Good Sight Without Glasses’, 
may be interested to know that this tech- 
nique is ~— by the Misses Scarlett 
(LAN & Brighton 52663). 








ATS GeNT woman (30) seeks unf./ 
semi-furn. accom., latable NW. Will 
help find, share. SLO. 0331 ex. 15, 10-4.30. 


FPRENCH girl sks room w. family. Wd pay 
moderate rent & baby-sit or light 
hsework. de Beschart, 4 Linden Gdns, W2. 


S°for' of France: tiny villa/flat; mod., 
i — & wife. Summer 2/3 mths. 











‘A UTHORSHP. Success is assured if you 
learn the Scientific System. Free book- 
let, “The Professional Touch’ — Dept C.20, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science, 
Ltd, Chronicle House, Fleet St, Lond. EC4. 
MBs P. Perlow, psychologist, 89 Somer- 

ton Rd, Cricklewood, . GLA. 2400 


ODERN yi Lens Centre, 7(N) 
Endsleigh Court, WCi1. Booklet sent. 











COMPLETE range of French swimweat 
manufacturer's 1961 collection. Items 
imported to order, superb styles for mea, 
women and children. Early enquiry for 
catalogue advised. 2d. stamp to Box ; 


RITE for Profit with the Premi 
School of Journalism Ltd, (founded 
1919), 53 Fleet Street, London, EC4. If you 
haven't earned yous fees by the time you'w 
finished the cou! you get your mone 
back. Write to 5 Dept 7 for free copy of “You 
In Print’ and details of Special Guarantee 
Free market service available to students 
HRONIC Catarrh is commonly treated . 
with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauter 
sation and even surgery, yet withal te 
condition - the implacable enemy of fitness 
and mental activity remains. Garlisl 
Tablets will liquefy catarrh and purify and 
clear the entire system. Harmless, beneve 
lent, and with no drug reaction on i 
heart or other organs. Not habit forming. 
Send 52s. 6d. for six months’ trea’ 
(1,000 Tablets) or £1 12s. 6d. (3 months 
=> together with booklet of dietary 
advice, arlisol Company, Fairlight 
Sussex, a order through your chemist 
Ti Linguists’ Club, London's 
national Cente, Niddry Lodge, Holland 
W8 (WES. & 20 Grosvenor Pl, 
Swi 1 (SLO. 9595), ‘= conversn & tuition 
ONDON School of Bridge, 38 Kings Rd, 
SW3 Sloane Sq KEN 7201 * Club attached 
PaMity Planning Booklet free undet 
plain, sealed cover. Premier Labom 
tories (Box 46), 333 Gray’s Inn Rd, WCL 
PHitip Humphreys, psychologist, for 
merly a Prince’s Gate, now at 
mond. RIC. 4416. 


M! ICRO-Corneal Lenses, W. S. 
FSMC, FACLP, Hillel, FSMG 
MRSH, FACLP, Comm 

5 New Oxford St. WCl1. HOL. 2092. 
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WHERE TO STAY—continued 





4-Overseas Socialist Fellowship 
Conference, Church House, 

er, SWi. Saturday, 
i) a.m.-5 p.m. Has your organisation 
a delegate yet? Details: Secretary, 
House, Smith Sq., London, SW1. 


a i Dover St, W1. Image of Tomor- 
‘Automation and Logical Design’ 
ae Christopher Jones. Tuesday 21 Feb- 
at 8.15 p.m. Members 2s. Non 
3s. 6d. Wednesday 22 February 








Club, 24 Kensington Park 

W il. |e J Log Boba 21 — 

A. Z. Steinberg: uality accor 
ke (in Russian). Wed. 22 Feb., 
Nadia Nerina: ‘In Russia’. Chair- 
Amold Haskell. Seats may be res. 
Ladbroke Grove, Wil. Fri. 17 Feb., 

§ocial Evg — no more seats avail. 


0 and the Trade Unions. . Free 
by Colin Beever of the AEU 
pagactanees. Author of ‘European 
and the Trade Union Movements’. 
u gf series. Caxton Hall (Room 16), 
St, Victoria St, London, SW1. 
, 20 February, 7.30 p.m. 


BSFS Mtg, Library, Horton St, 
ipm. 21 Feb. ‘Russia & the Bomb’. 
Sean, Boris Averianove, Sov. Emb. Is. 


for Greater London’. WEA Satur- 

School, 18 Feb. comm. 3 p.m. Spkr: 
L , B.Sc. Econ. Friends Meeting 

Leicester Rd, Barnet. Adm. 3s. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


DIPLOMA IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The Institute provides a eubaene, full- 
time course leading to the award of a 
Diploma in Religious Education. 
Students course attend 
Lectures and minars by Professors 
and Lecturers of the University Faculty 
of Theology and of the Institute of 
Education. The course includes studies 
in Old Testament, New Testament, 
Philosophy of on and Religious 

tion. 


The course is = to graduate teachers 
with not less than five years’ teaching 
experience. Serving teachers employed 
by local education authorities are 
eligible for secondment on full salary 
for the duration of the course. Those 
not employed local education 
authorities are eligible for secondment 
on full salary for the duration of the 
course. Those sot employed by local 
education authorities are eligible for 
grants at the rates applicable to post- 
graduate students. 


Enquiric. should be addressed to the 
Registrar, University of London 


Institute of Education, Malet Street, 
London, WC1. Closing date for entries, 
1 April 1961. 





THS ly -* 4 Soviet Schools. Ex- 

hibition 20-24 Fi 12-8 p.m.; talk by 

i. P. Meshenberg Thane 23 Feb. 6.30. 

' of Preceptors, 2/3 Bloomsbury Sq., 
(l. Admission free. 


CEI from American History - New 
World’ the first in a series of weekly 
showings, American Embassy theatre, 
Brook Street entrance, Thursday, 

, 6.30 p.m. Admission free. 


ONALIST Group. Buberian dialogue 
oa “Has Western Philosophy a future?’ 
i Cyril Smith and J. B. Coates. 
Coway Hall, Thurs. 23 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


pers Grant & others speaking at a 
Weekend Conference at Reculver Lodge, 

. Herne Bay, 10-12 March. Details 
i&. (NS), 13 Oldbury Place, W1. WEL 2787. 


A @LouR Film, shot. by Geraid Kersh 
in India - Lecture and discussion. New 
kevish Society. Wed. 22 Feb. 83 Chiltern 
Set, Wi, at 8 p.m. Admn 3s. 6d. 


[PAIGN against Capital Punishment. 
Mr W. Bluhm speaks, Leighton House, 
, Thursday 23 Feb., 8 p.m. 

















HGniv Preparation for Examinations. 
Le Correspondence Colle 

ts tuition by post 

= 5A Degrees (BA, BSc. 
BScfEcon), LLB, BD), & certain Diplomas. 
General Certificate of Education (London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others). 
Moderate fees. Prospectus post free from 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ANGUAGE Tuition Centre School of 
Foreign . School of Eng- 
lish for Foreign Nationals’ Students’ Club, 
26-32 Oxford Street. LANgham 1005. All 
—- languages in day and evng classes 
or private lessons, beginners & all grades. 
Daily classes in English and She Pp. for Cam- 
bridge Univ _ Certificates. ort or pons 
courses. En: daily. Prosp free. 


D*VEs's Secretarial Training (for 
graduates and other © students). 
Next six months’ course opens - 10 April 
1961. Next fourteen weeks’ intensive course 
- 10 April 1961. Next Special Refresher 
Course - 27 February to March 1961. 
For all information apply to the Secretary, 
158 Holland Park Avenue, London, W11. 
(Tel PARK 4654). 

















‘ SCENSION Island - Its Birds and 
‘Animals’. Illustrated lecture with colour 
fms of BOU Centenary Expedition, pre- 
med by Douglas Dorward and — 
Admole. Saturdey, 25 February, at 3 p 
foyl Festival Hall (WAT. 3191). Tickets: 
. 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 


VEDANTA Centre, 68 Dukes Ave., 

—— po oo N10: Swami 

a: Suns p.m. Upanishads. 

Turs. 23 Feb., 7.30, Kingsway Hall, Hol- 
torn, tom, “Scientific Basis of Religion’. 


psnruTo de Espafia, 102 Eaton Square, 
SWI. Lecture by Dn L. Jenaro 
MacLennan on ‘El pensamiento medieval 
@ la prosa castellana del siglo XV’ on 
4 February at 6 p.m. 


on YN. Contemporaries Exhibition ‘61. 
On Tues. 21 Feb. at 8.30, David Sylvester 

will talk on Abstract Expressionism at the 
RBA Galleries, Suffolk St, SW1. 


§ PLACE Ethical Soc. Conway Hall, Hol- 
born, WCI. Sun. 11 a.m. 19 Feb. 

Professor Hyman Levy, Are We Moon- 

Suck? Chamber Music Concert, 6.30 p.m. 

Tus. 7.15 p.m. 21 Feb. Communism, as 

Sate Capitalism and Imperialism? Dr John 
Discussion. 


odd Chatterley’ and the Censor — Alec 

Craig, at Burgh House, Flask Walk, 

NW3. Sat. 25 Feb. at 2.45. Hampstead 
ist Society. 


West London Ethical Society, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, mr Sen, 19 Feb., 6.30 Music & 
. ‘The Notion of Reason’: 

HJ. WH. Biackhamn, 


GPntTUALism proves survival Lectures 
demonstrations daily. London 
HQ, Belgrave Square. SW1 BEL. 3351 


Discussion Groups on ‘Uficonscious 
Trends in General Health’ to be opened 
ty Caron Kent Ph.D.. D.Ph.E. For further 
Particulars ring: MUS. 1720. 


fiwe P Public Lecture. Free. Miss Olive 
Garnett: Some Froebelian Ideas. 8.30. 
Fi. 24 Feb. 62 Queen's Gardens, w2 
~ alll A» edd ome 


CHIC Pitfalls.’ Public lect. 19 Feb., 
8 p.m. Free lit. . ULT, 62 Queen’s 
Gardens, Gardens, W2. PAD. 


TECTURE COURSES -_ 
SPECIALISED TRAININ 


—....... 
GRESHAM College, Basinghall Street, 
London, EC2. Tel. MONarch 2433. 
Lectures on ‘Shakespeare’ s Critical 
ies’ will be given by Prof. Bonamy 
Dobree, MA. (Gresham Professor in 
Bittoric) on Mon. to Thurs., 20 to 23 Feb. 
The lectures are free and begin at’5.30 p.m. 









































Tybee by Post for GCE, Lond. Univ. 
—— Diplomas, Law, Profess. exams. 
tees hon (mention exam.) from 
E ow. Shaw Fletcher, CBE, LLB, Dept 
VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxtord. (Est. 1894). 


Shan: Holiday Course at Cordoba 
19 March-23 April. Holy Week & Excur- 
sions to Seville Feria & Granada. 4 hrs 
tuition p. day, tull b. & lodging: £8 p. wk. 
Also Spanish classes m London. Academia 
Britanica, 35> Endeli St, WC2. TEM. 2202. 


AINTING as a Pastime, Mary Law, 
exhibitor at the RA and Paris Salon. 
Smal! classes. Phone WiLiesden 6025. 


NTENSIVE Secretariai Courses. Gregg 

and Pitman Shorthand. Frances King 
Secretariat School, la Harrington Road, 
London, SW7. KEN. 4771. 


; 3 typmg and/or Pitman’s Short- 
hand. Privaie wition. BAY swater 1786. 


| yp tree lessons by expd teacher. In- 
dividual & group tuition. MUS. 6137 


BETTER chance for your child. With 

GCE behind him, your child has we 
world before him. Make sure of success 
with a Mayflower Postal Course; single sub- 
jects or complete syllabus. Qual. teachers; 
low fees. Detls free from Mayflower Col- 
lege, Dept N4, Masons Ave., Croydon. 


E Day, 




















RENCH Conversation Classes. 
evening and lunch-time classes. Private 
lessons. Beginners to Advanced; all with 
French teachers. Correspondence courses. 
Mentor, 11 Charing Cross Road, London, 
WC2 (opp. Garrick Theatre). eA. 2044). 
UCH-typing. Learn in 12-24 private 
lessons. Miss Sutton, FLAxman 79 7967. 
RS Lowe, 7a Frognal, NW3, Colonial, 
teaches senior students shorthand-type- 
writing, book-keeping. Perfect French, 
Russian, Portuguese, and English. 


EASTER & SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ASTER and Summer Drama Schools. 
Seven-Day Courses. Leatherhead Reper- 
tory Theatre, Surrey, and Studio Theatre, 
Kensington, London, W11. Syllabus from: 
Registrar, Mrs W. Patterson, 6 Lonsdale 
Road, Barnes, SW13. Tel. WIMbiedon 2161. 


OSF Summer School, Beatrice Webb 
Surrey, 26 August- 


House, Dorking, 

2 September 1961. Subject: ‘The ew 
Nations’. African and other overseas tutors. 
Cost £8 inclusive. Details: Secretary, Trans- 
port House, Smith Square, London, SW1. 


ee : ae Sketching Group, 8 

May to 15 Sept. 1961. Daily expedi- 
tions with £4 Large studio. Beginners 
welcomed. Book for week, fortnight or 
longer. Prospectus from Director, Gernick 
Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwail. 














Enjoy a holiday abroad 

MEET THE PEOPLE. 
From POLAND to PORTUGAL, 
From FINLAND to FRANCE, the 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


LEAGUE 
offers GENUINE contacts through its 
Branches abroad. Brochure from IFL 
TRAVEL DEPT, CRESWICK RD, 
LONDON, W3. ACOrn 4303. 





IN ISRAEL 


on a sun-drenched beach at Arhziv near 
Acre - French cooking and free wine - 
sailing — optional excursions to Galilee, 
Jerusalem, the Red Sea — the gayest 
most carefree holiday ever at the holi- 
day village of the 
CLUB MEDITERRANEE 
Two weeks by air from London: £85 
Write: 
Travel Counsellors Ltd, 
139 Kensington High Street, 
(entrance in Wrights Lane) 
London, W8. WEStern 1517. 





EASTER PLANS 
SPRING SKIING Austria, Switzer- 
and, Norway or Scotland; 
EASTER PARTIES in Paris, Amster- 
dam, Rome, or Rome /Florence, 
Majorca, or Sicily; 

EASTER HOUSE PARTIES ‘in Britain. 
Similar arrangements at Whitsun. 
For details contact ERNA LOW, 47(NS) 
Old Brompton Rd, SW7. KEN. 8881-4. 





ORNWALL, or Penzance. 2 miles superb 
beach. La House. Open all 

year. Ye Olde icarage, St Hilary, 

Goldsithney. Tel. oun 3193. 


EADON Prior Hotel, Salcombe, S Devan. 
Lovely gdn, overikg sea. Comf. Reas. 


H"# -lovers offer hospitality in con- 
verted farmhouse. Beautiful & remote 
position Welsh mnatns nor Llyn Geirionydd. 
Mod. comf., gd food & fires. Friendly & 
informal. 7-8 gns. George & Elaine Bonner, 
Penrallt, Trefriw. Tel. Llanrwst 566. 


ECUPERATION at Higham House in 

53 beautiful acres. Comf., rest, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eges and milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures Write 
for terms, broch., Higham Hse. Saleburst, 
Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 426 


ROMAN Holiday. Comfortable rms with 
breakfast near Colosseum 23s Countess 
Widman, Via Marco Aurelio 42, Rome. 


OTHENEUF (St Malo), Brittany Pen- 
sion Yvonne. From . une 31s.). 
Mod. comfs. Seaviews. Sands. Illus. Leaflet. 


ROME. nag A central. Artist offers charm- 
ing room, h. & c., balcony, serv., some 
meals. Sth fir, lift, mod. Box 611. 


OTEL du Gros Pin, Le Brusc, Var. Sun, 
sea, ambrosia. Reasonable prices. 


PROPERTY TO LET 
CONNEMARA: cottage to let, £4 weekly 


ex. Aug. King, Emlough, Cleggan, Co. 
Galway. 
































PROPERTY WANTED 





0 miles London small house/cott. /bunga- 
low; limit £2,500. Home lovers. Box 717. 


SCHOOLS 








DALMATIAN COAST 
A wonderful new holiday by BEA to 
Klagenfurt followed by a coach tour to 
Tucepi (Makarska) with a full week at 
leisure in a luxurious hotel. All this for 
59 gns only for 15 days. Ask for our 
‘Eastern European’ booklet. 
CONTOURS LIMITED 
72 Newman Street, London, W1. 
Tel. MUSeum 1802-34. 








NJOY boats afloat and cabins ashore at 
Haven Sailors. Perfect sailing, lovely 
surrndgs. Tuition if reqd. Brochure from 
Anchorage, Burton, Milford Haven, Pembs. 


REECE is within your reach Now . . . 

only 59 guineas by air for 15 days in 
either Corfu or Athens, Sweden by air for 
15 days from 29 guineas. Italy for la dolce 
vita ...or your island in the sun in Spain 

. from 33 guineas by air. Some vacancies 
in August but hurry! Brochure: Bon Viveur 
Holidays, 1 Knightsbridge Station Arcade 
West, London, SW3. KNI. 9788/4104. 


WIMMING and sunbatinng on the Costa 
de! Sol, skiing in the Sierra Nevada, 
fiestas and flamenco, superb courses in 
Spanish language, literature, art, at the 
International Holiday Schools in Granada, 
Easter, Summer and Christmas Send Inter- 
national Postal Coupon for details to 
Instituto de Lenguas Modernas (NN). 
Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. 


MEDITERRANEAN Camping Holidays. 
Escorted travel. Beautiful site, civilised 
plumbing. All equipment provided. Resi- 
dent cook. Intenters, White House, Shaws, 
Uppermill, Oldham. 


ANDOL. S. France. 
b. from 12s 6d. 














Charm. villa. B. & 
10 yds sea. Box 644 


WHERE TO STAY 


| ag Highfield Vegetarian Guest 
House, Heads, offers beautiful 
views, good, a - vegetarian meals, 
comfort & friendly atmosphere. Broch., 
Mr & Mrs} & MrsN Lusby, VCA Mems. Tel. 508° 


OOK ear early for a family holiday by the 

sea, at Barricane Private Hotel. 

Write Mr & Mrs A. W. Garness, Woola- 
combe, Devon. Phone Woolacombe 44. 


RITAIN’S best Holiday , Farms, Country 

Guest Houses, Caravans, etc; 1,500 
reviews illus. in 1961 Guide. Send 4s. Id.. 
Farm Guide, (B7) 18 High St, Paisley. 


R&c ULVER Lodge (NS), , Beltinge, , Kent. 
Hols. Wkends. Odd days. Easter. Sea, 
country. 80 mins Lond. Licd. Always open. 


IDHURST district. A quiet country 

holiday off beaten track, no traffic, no 
crowds. Putting, billiards, Badminton. AA, 
RAC. 4 acres grounds. Southdown Hotel, 
Trotton, nr Petersfield. Rogate 93. 


USSEX, nr Battle & Hastings. . The Brick- 
wall Hotel, Sedlescombe. Good food, 
good service, well-chosen wines all the year 
aed. AA, RAC, full licence, cen. htg, 
pretty view, garden. Tel. Sediescombe 253. 


(COTSWOLDS. Simple country house in 
lovely valley. Easter, Whitsun and 
Summer holidays. 7-8 gns weekly. From 
25s. daily. ‘Steanbridge’, Near Stroud, Glos. 
Tel.: Painswick 2093 evenings. 


EMBROKESHIRE. Guests welcomed 
Old Manor, woods, own farm, secluded, 
near sea. Lockley, Oriclton, Pembroke. 




















YE, Sussex. Simon the Pieman Tearooms 
receive a few guests. Rye 2207 





BURGESS Hill School at High Canons, 
Well End, Barnet Freedom and self- 
government. Boarders and day children. 
Boys & girls 7-18 years. ELStree 5560. 


yeasty. St George’s Preparatory. Vac- 
ancies boarders follow -— ew e-% Prog. 
methods. Headmaster R. . Job, B.Sc. 


JDARENTS requiring detailed and up-to- 
date information on schools and careers 
for boys should consult “The Public and 
Preparatory Schools Year Book 1961’. This 
is the official reference book of the Head- 
masters’ Conference and of the Incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools, and is 
obtainable from A. & C. Black Ltd, 4 Soho 
Square, London, W1, and all booksellers. 
25s. net (26s. 9d. including postage). 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


APotLo Agency for typewriting, dupli- 
cating, and all secretarial services. 18 
Hanover St, Wi. MAYfair 5091. 


MBS Jolly will type or t duplicate it for 
you. 26 Charing Cross Rd. TEM. 5588. 


MANUscRIPTS typed. Pat Johnson, 12 
Bournemouth Rd, SW19. MOU. 6136. 


y*Y Cory for all typing, duplicating. 
Bills/Quantity. Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard St, SW1. ABBey 2354/5817. 


Ss? EDY Typing done. Moderate terms. 
"Phone PUL. 1498 after 5.30 p.m. 


CCURATE, expert service. Marjorie 
Vernon, 34 Newman St, W1. LAN. 0740. 


UR Service - any job at any time. Dupli- 
cating, Typing, Transins, all secretarial 
work, 24 hr service. Personal attn. Isie 
Agency, 76c Rochester Row, SW1. VIC. 7333. 


[CAT shorthand, typing, 
































UPLICATING, 
translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, Nil. ENTerprise 3324. 


EAN McDougall for typing, translations. 
24-hour duplicating service. 31 Ken- 
sington Church St, W8. WES. 5809 


TELLA Fisher Secretariat Ltd, 436 
Strand, WC2. TEMple Bar 6644. Type- 


writing, Duplicating, Translations. 


TRANSLATIONS: French, German, 
Italian. V. _ Clayton, MC, Market Rasen. 


ITERARY “translator, highest qualifica- 
tions and wide experience, will under- 
take commissions from German, Dutch, 
French & Italian. Standard rates. Box 9728. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


rRence Scholarly Works. We have a 
large stock, your inspection is invited. 
We also buy all out of print items. Librairie 
Francaise R. G. Boulton, 17 Gillingham 
Street, London, Swi 


NEW “Books for Old. If you have surplus 
books to dispose of, write for details 
of the Aladdin Book Club, 4 Howard Street, 
Rishton, Blackburn. 


NSTANT Books (inc. nearly 2,000 paper- 
back titles) available at Hampstead’s 
High Hill Bookshop, 11 High St, NW3. 
(HAM. 2218). 
ERSONAL attention to overseas orders 
all types of books. Poole-Bickford, 
22 Buckingham St, Strand, London, wc2. 























ERMAN books in 7 rooms (understate- 
ment). Libris, 38A Boundary Rd, NW8. 


‘/H Books bought on Politics, Labour 
Movement, Lit., Hist. & Crit. etc. Noble 
& Saunders, 24 Gladwell Rd N8. MOU 2831, 
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OPERA & BALLET 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
Covent Garden, WC2 
THE ROYAL BALLET 


20 Feb. at 7.30 Coppélia, Facade 
22 Feb. at 7.30 Les Deux Pigeons, 
Veneziana 

Les Deux Pigeons, 
La Féte Etrange 


23 Feb. at 7.30 





THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
21 & 25 Feb. at 7.30 A Midsummer 
Night's Dream 
24 Feb. at 7.30 Fidelio 
Box Office Tel.: COVent Garden 1066 





SADLER’S WELLS 
(TERminus 1672) 


at 7.30 
at 7.00 
at 7.30 
at 7.30 
at 7.30 


21 Feb. 
22 Feb. 
23 Feb. 
24 Feb. 
25 Feb. 


Eugene Onegin 
Tannhauser 
Ariadne on Naxos 
Barber of Seville 
Katya Kabanova 





THEATRES 





IfTS. TEM. 3334. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0, 
Thurs. 2.30, ‘Stop It, Whoever You 
Are’. _Mems. 


SUKE of York's. TEM. 5122. Comm. 

22 Feb., 7.30, subs. 8. Mat. Sat. 4.30. 
*The Connection’ a play with jazz featuring 
New York cast. 


OYAL Court, SLO. 1745. Today 7.30, 

Sat, 5.0, 8.15. Michael Mac Liammoir 
in “The Importance of Being Oscar’. Tues. 
next, *The Changeling’. 


T PANCRAS Town Hall, 2 and 3 March, 
at 7.30. In-Stage presents first profes- 
sional production in England of “The Cave 








Dwellers’ William Saroyan. Tickets: 
1s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. from Box Office 
(EUS. $268). 





TOWER. Ni. (CAN. 3475 9-6, CAN. 5111 
6-8.30): ‘Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance’ 
17, 18 (Mems 19), 21-25 Feb. at 7.30. 


NITY. EUS. 5391. Gorki’s ‘Lower 
Depths’, dir. L. Zdravchev. Fri., Sat., 


Sun. 7.45. Members. 
VANBRUGH Theatre, Malet Street, WC1. 

‘Children in Uniform’ by Christa 
Winsloe. 2.30 & 7.30, 17, 18, 20, 21 Feb. 
Admission free. 


CONCERTS 
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CONCERTS—continued EXHIBITIONS—continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS—cop~- 
ONDON Harpsichord Ensemble. Con- OFMANNSTHAL Exhibition: Austrian 
cert of 18th Century Music by Bach, Institute and Institute of Germac' SYMPOSIUM ON GHANA 
Beethoven and Handel, Royal Festival Hall, and Literatures. Rare maiu- There will be a Symposium on 


Recital Room. Tuesday 23 Feb., at 7.45. 


WAT. 3191. 

AN Evening of agg and Music pre- 
sented by The Socicty, St 

Pancras Town Hall, Ys 26 Feb., at 8. 

Readers: Dame Sybil Thorndike, Sir Lewis 

Casson. Pianists: Viola Tunnard, Martin 

Penny. Tkts: 5s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. EUS. 8268. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


AcApemy (GER. 2981) Morning Shows 
daily 11 a.m. (Ex. Suns and 22 Feb. 
Barber 














Tito Gobbi in ‘The of Seville’ (U). 
VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. 12 Films by 
Ingmar Bergman: Until 19 Feb.: ‘Sum- 


mer Interlude’ (X). From 20 Feb.: “Waiting 
Women’ (X). Massingham’s What A Life(U) 


[FpANc. International Friendship League, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Sat. 
18 February, 7.30-11 p.m. Tkts 4s. 6d. 


EXHIBITIONS 


GANTMED reproductions, catalogue 2s. 
from Ganymed, Great Turnstile, 
WCl. New range of Postcards now ready: 
Corot, Klee, etc. 


ARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St, WI. 

HYD. 6195. 19th & 20th Cent. Draw- 
ings, Watercolours and Sculpture: Picasso, 
Cézanne, Renoir, Boudin, Jongkind, 
Schwitters, Wols, etc., including new sculp- 
ture by Henry Moore. 20 Feb.-11 Mar. 
Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Adm. free. 


ULOUSE-Lautrec. Pictures from Albi 
Museum. Arts Council exhibition. 
Tate Gallery. Till 15 March. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues., Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6. 

Admission 2s. 6d. 
but interesting 


DES CACHARD. A small 
of at Luigi Cox, 


207 King’s Road, ‘SW3. 10-6. Adm. free. 


CA, 17 Dover St, W1. Peter Stroud and 

Peter Clough. Sculptures and Paintings. 

23 February-8 April. Daily 10-6. Saturdays 
10-1. Admission Is. Members free. 


JRELAND'S Greatest Treasure: The Book 
of Kells. Never before seen outside 
Ireland, this priceless 8th Century illum- 
inated manuscript. and other yoy 
examples of Celtic art from Trinit; 

Dublin, may now be seen in the pa 

of Celtic Manuscripts at Burlington i 
together with the Book of Lindisfarne from 
the British Museum. Weekdays 10 a.m.- 
6.30 p.m. Sundays 2-6 p.m. 12 January- 
5 March. Admission 2s. 6d 


CHILDREN'S: Ss be eye | and Craft Work. 

dren aged from five to six- 
teen is now Tavited for the fourteenth annual 
] Exhibition of Children’s Art. The 









































MERMAID THEATRE (CITy 7656) 
SUNDAY 19 FEB, AT 7.30 
THE JANACEK QUARTET 


Quartet in B - OzELUA 32, 
Geen: “4 2 JANACEK 
Quartet no. 4 in D major 

SHOSTAKOVITCH 


Tkts 5s., 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d. from theatre. 
Full details of Mermaid ‘Music on Sun- 
days’ on application to Publicity Office. 


closing date for entries is | March 1961. 
Write now for leaflet giving rules and con- 
ditions of entry to: National Exhibition of 

ildren’s Art, Sunday Pictorial, Fetter 
Lane, London, EC4 


Youns Contemporaries Exhibition °61. 
RBA Galleries, Suffolk St, SW1. 8-25 
Feb. Daily 10-5.30, Sun. 2-6. 


Con wit, So Gallery, 89 Portobello 
the’ WII. Soft Centre 1860-1960 Exhibi- 
» sentimental & sometimes silly. 
} ad all day Saturday and Friday evening 
until 8. 3-25 Feb. Detailed list on request. 








. a Se etc. of Huzo von 
29 Russell Squar. WCl, 
until 3 March, 2.30-5.30 p.m. weekdays. 


Waddington Galleries. Recent Scul 
ture. F. E. McWilliam. 10-6, Sats 10-1. 
2 Cork Street, W1. 
ELLCOME 
Museum, The 








Historical Medical 
Wellcome Building, 
Euston Road, NWI. 


Portraits of Fellows 
of the Royal ‘Society, 660-1680, Electricity 
in the Service of Medicine and other ex- 
hibitions. Mon.-Fri. 10-5. Admission Free. 


OODSTOCK Gallery, 16 Woodstock 

St, WL MAYfair 4419. New German 
Painting fert, Kreutz, Rosenheim 
Schreib” 13 Feb.-4 Mar. Dy 10-6, Sat. 10-1. 


ALKER’S Galleries, 118 New Bond St. 
Drawings by The Daniells in India. 


WS Galleries, 26 Conduit Street, W1. 

Royal Society of Painter-Etchers & 
Engravers. Annual Exhibition 20 Feb.- 
16 March. 10-5, Sats 10-1. Admn Is. 


ne Gallery, 32a St George Street, 
Dumitresco Istrati — recent 
paintings. Opens Monday 20 Feb. Until 
6 April. Daily 10-5.30, Sats 10-1. 
UDES of Jean Straker - Photography. 
12-9. Ss. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq., WI. 
'WEMMER'’S, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. 
John Bratby: Paintings. drawings, Sun- 
flower series. Until 4 March. 
OLTON Ra Five Painters from 
Paris. Feb.4 March. 44 South 
Molton ey WI1. Daily 10-6, Sats. 10-1. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
































MURDER OF LUMUMBA ~- 
WHAT MUST BE DONE? 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE RALLY 
THIS SUNDAY (19 Feb.), 2.30 p.m. 
followed by March to Belgian Embassy. 

British and African speakers. 

Organised by the Movement 
Colonial Freedom, 

374 Gray's Inn Road, London, WC1. 


for 





H. G. WELLS SOCIETY 
MANCHESTER, 23 Feb., 7.30. 20 
Oxford Rd. S. Moxley “The Challenge 

of Wells’. 

OXFORD, 28 Feb. Mitre Hotel. 8 p.m. 
Peter Donoghue ‘Wells - Sex and 
Socialism’. 

Details of Society: 39 Rugby Rd, 
West Bridgeford, Nottingham. 





WINDOWS OF THE SOUL 
(A Fact and Faith Sound and Colour 
Film) 


Caxton Hall, SW1, on Wed. 22 Feb. at 
7.30 p.m. Admittance by Free Ticket. 


at Central Hall, Westminster on Eriday 
17 February at 7 p.m. 
Chairman: The Earl of Listowel, 
GCMG, Former_Governor-Generaj ¢ 
Ghana. 


Speakers: 1. HE Sur tdward O. 
Adjaye, High Commi issioner for at | 


Brock’ Esq., MP. (im 
way, ~ 
Ghana). 3. Kwesi Armah, apressions S 
High Commussioner. (Political 
in Ghana). 4. K. Amoo-Adare, Esq., 
- he “Co 
t 

(Ghana's Economic Scope 

Admission is free and all are welcom 


UNIVERSITY of London: A Lecture 
Economics entitled ‘Safety and Co 
petition’ will be delivered by ‘Professor 
F. Carter (Manchester) at 5 p.m. on 23 Fe 
ruary at the London School of Econom 
and Political Science, Houghton Stree 
Aldwych, WC2. Adm. free, without tick, 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNveRatry of London: A lecture e 
titled “La légalité des armes nucléain 
will be eo eeay | by Professor M. Radojko 
(Belgrade) at p.m. on 23 February 
University conn (Eugenics 











free, without ticket. 


James Hende 
Academic Registrar. “— 


Deputy 
Activity 


Lecti 
Theatre), Gower Street, WC1. The lectuf 
will be delivered in French. Admissi§ 


e 
bs 


a 
. 








NIVERSITY College London, Gower 
WCl. Lunch Hour Lectures, 
Admission free. 
in Late Roman Britain’ by Dr J. R. Morri 
23 Feb. ‘Gods as Guests: ritual drama in 
West African Tribe’ by W. R. G. Hort 


CENTRAL London Fabian Society » 
Young Fabians. Bert Oram, MP 
John Millwood on ‘A ‘wg eg for 
Co-ops’. 7.30 p.m. Wed. 

Hall, Red Lion Sq. Vis. i a 



















SoutH African Freedom Associati@ 


Annual General Meeting will be held 
the Tudor Room, Caxton Hall, at 7.30 p.q 
on Tues. 21 Feb. Prominent speakers & 
plan of campaign to fight Apartheid. | 


HALDANE Society. ‘Justice in Spain 
David Turner-Samuels and Richaj 
Turner. Tues. 21 Feb., 6.30. Royal Scotti 
Corporation, Fleur de Lis Court, Fett 
Lane, EC4 


OLLY Sachs (South Africa’s tebe 
‘Slavery in modern South Africa 
Alliance Hall, By St James’s Park Stn, SW 
Thurs. 23 Feb., 6.30-10 p.m. Refreshmen] 


NE& Members Meeting, Mon. 20 Fe 
8 p.m. Partisan, 7 Carlisle St, WI. 
N LR Literature & Politics Group. ‘Trot 
Literature & Revolution’. Ioan Dav.. 
Thurs. 23 Feb., 8 p.m. Partisan Baseme4 
LR: History of Socialism. 
Marxism: Ralph Miliband. Tues. 
Feb., 8 p.m. Partisan Basement. 


APITALISM, the Insecure Societ 

Crisis in the Car Industry’. Pub. "i 
Sun., 19 Feb., 7.30. Denison Hse, 
Vauxhall Bridge Rd, Victoria. Socialist Pag 
of Great Britain. 























Christian healing to those whose minds 
are being trained in Science, we are 
presenting “Windows of the Soul’ to be 





SIAN Music Circle (Pres.: Yehudi Menu- 

hin) — Lecture-Recital on ‘Folk Music 
of Japan’ by Prof. Dr Harich-Schneider, 
Thurs. 23 Feb. 8.30 p.m. at 38 Russell Sq., 
WC. Purther inf. re. other weekly Lecture- 
Recitals on Asian Music and Dance, Classes 
etc. from Director, AMC, 18 Fitzalan Rd, 
N3. FIN. +2934. 


AMPSTEAD Parish Church, Church 

Row, NW3. 7 25 February 1961 
at 8 p.m. Hampstead Choral Society. Missa 
Papac Marcelli, Palestrina; Pastorale, J. S. 
Bach; Missa Brevis, Kodaly. Ralph Downes 
(Organ). Conductor: Martindale Sidwell. 
Prograrmmes 5s. each from Members and at 
the Church. Secretary, Tel. HAM. 1688. 








RIAN Galleries, 5-7 Porchester Place, 

Marble Arch, W2. Recent paintings by 
Lattanzi; Organic paintings by Dal Monte; 
to 25 Feb., 10-6. 


GROSVENOR Coney. 15 Davies St, W1. 
Collages by E. L. T. Mesens, also paint- 
Sats stan 20th Century artists. 10-6; 





ROLAND. Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
Street, W1. Zajac Bronzes (First Exhibi- 
tion in England). With a background of 
sculptors’ drawings. (Weekdays 10-5.30, 
Sats 10-1). 
QUEENSWOOD © Gallery, 214 Archway 
Rd, N6. Ist Anniversa Exhibition 
10-5.30. Thurs. 10-1, Sat 10-7. 








by a series of lectures on 

Divine Heali interpreted in terms of 

Science by Griffith Evans, DM, FRCS. 

The Lectures will be on Wednesdays in 

March (except 15th) at Caxton Hall, 
7.30 p.m. Admittance Free. 





E Last of the Just’. To celebrate the 

publication of André Schwarz-Bart's 
great novel, Secker & Warburg in associa- 
tion with the Jewish Quarterly are holding 
a Literary Evening at the French Institute, 
Queensberry Place, ers will be 
Walter Allen, Alexander ron, Maurice 
Edelman MP, and Jacob Sonntag. In the 
chair: Fredric Warburg. Readings by Martin 
Miller. The date: Monday, 20 February. 
The time: 7.30 p.m. 








LP Forum: ‘The Ferment in Portugal ag 

her Colonies’. Speakers: Miss S. Mirand 
Dr J. Cabral. Friends = Euston Roa 
Wed. 22 Feb., 7.30 sha 


Pasa ® Weg a é Endsleigh | 
WCIl. 6.30 Mon. 20 Feb. ‘Steps 
Peace? War. on Want’, Olwen Battersby 


BUDDHIST Soe +f 58 Eccleston Squat 
London, Three Special Publ 
Meetings at the oy Hall at 6.30, Wa 
22 Feb.: ‘The Wisdom of Buddhism’ § 
Christmas Humphreys. Wed. 1 Mar.; ‘T 
Practice of Buddhism’ Rev. Pafifiavaddi 
Bhikkhu. ae 8 Mar.: 


Ruddhi " 








‘The Fruits 
Also Sat. 25 F 
at 3 p.m. ot the Society — Children’s Clr 
Send 3s. for “The Middle Way’. E 
TAT. 1313. 





Bri: } 


*-. | 





LECTURES, ete.—contd on p.283 
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